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PREFACE. 

Av eminent Professor of our own lime modest- 
ly declared that he taught chemistry in order 
that he might learn it. The writer of the fol- 
lowing pages mighty with far more justice^ 
offer a similar declaration, as an apology for 
80 repeatedly treating on the important topics 
of religion and morals. 
Abashed by the equitable precept. 

Let those teach others who themselves excel— 

she is aware, how fairly she is putting it in 
the power of the reader, to ask, in the search- 
ing words of an eminent old Prelate, « They 
that speak thus and advise thus, do they do 
thus ?" She can defend herself in no other 
way, than by adopting for a reply the words 
of the same venerable divine, which immedi- 
ately follow.—" O that it were not too true. 
Yet although it be but little that is attained, 
the very aim is right, and something there is 
that is done by it. It is better to have such 
thoughts and desires, than altogether to give 
them up ; and the very desire, if it be serious 
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and sincere^ may so much change the habitude 
of the soul and life, that it is not to be despised." 
The world does not require so much to be 
informed as reminded. A remembrancer may- 
be almost as useful as an instructor ; if his 
office be more humble, it is scarcely less ne- 
cessary. The man whose employment it was, 
statedly to proclaim in the ear of Philip, re- 
member THAT THOU ART MORTAL, had his 

plain admonition been allowed to make its due 
impression^ might have produced a more sal- 
utary effect on the royal Usurper, than the 
impassioned orations of his immoilal assail? 
ant — 

whoM resistless eloquence 
shook th' arsenal* and fulmined over Greece^ 
To Macedoii and Artaxerxes' throne. 

While the orator boldly strove to check the. 
ambition, and arrest the injustice of the king, 
the simple herald barely reminded him, how 
short would be the reign of injustice, how in- 
evitable and how near was the final period of 
ambition. Let it be remembered to the credit 
of the Monarch, that while the thunders of the 
Politician were intolerable, the Monitor was 
of his own appointment. 

This slight sketch, for it pretends to no 
higher name, aims only at being plain and 
pmctical. Contending solely for those indiff- 
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pensable points^ which, by inyoWing present 
dutyi inyolye future happiness, the writer has 
avoided, as far as Christian sincerity permits, 
all controverted topics ; has shunned whatever 
might lead to disputation rather than to profit. 
. We live in an age, when, as Mr. Pope ob* 
served of that in which he wrote, it is criminal 
to be moderate* Would it could not be said 
that Religion has her parties as well as Poli* 
tics ! Those who endeavour to steer clear of 
all extremes in either, are in danger of being 
reprobated by both* It is rather a hardship 
for persons, who having considered it as. a 
Chrisdan duty to cultivate a spirit of modera- 
tion in thinking, and of candour in judging, 
that, when these dispositions are brought into 
action, they frequently incur a harsher censure, 
than the errors which it was their chief aim to 
avoid. 

Perhaps, therefore, to that human wisdom 
whose leading object >is human applause, it 
might answer best to be exclusively attached to 
some one party. On the protection of that par- 
ty at least, it might in that case reckon ; and 
it would then have the dislike of the opposite 
class alone to contend against ; while those 
who cannot go all lengths with either, can 
hardly escape the disapprobation of both. 
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To apply the remark to the present case.*-** 
The Author is apprehensive that she maybe at 
once censured by opposite classes of readers^ 
ail being too strict^ and too relaxed ;— too much 
attached to opinions, and too indifferent about 
theiii ; — as having narrowed the broad field of 
Christianity by labouring to establish its pecu- 
liar doctrines ;— <i8 having broken down its 
inclosures by not confining herself to doctrines 
exclusively ;— -as having considered morality 
of too little importance, as having raised it to 
an undue elevation ;-^s having made practice 
every thing ; as having made it nothing. 

While a Catholic spirit is accused of being 
latitudinarian in one party, it really £« so in 
anothe^. In one, it exhibits the character of 
Christianity on her own grand but correct 
scale ; in the other, it is the offspring of that 
indifference, which, considering all opinions as 
of nearly the same value, indemnifies itself for 
tolerating all, by not attaching itself to any ; 
which, establishing a self-complacent notion of 
general benevolence, with a vi^w ^o discredit 
the narrow spirit of Christianity, and adopting 
a display of that cheap material] liberal senti- 
ment, as opposed tp religious strictness, sacri- 
fices true piety to false candour. . 
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Christianity may be said to suffer between 
two criminals^ but it is difficult to determine 
by which she suffers most ; — ^whether by that 
uncharitable bigotry which disguises her divine 
character, and speculatively adopts the. faggot 
and the flames of inquisitorial intolerance ; or 
by that indiscriminate candour, that conceding 
slackness, which) by stripping her of her ap- 
propriate attributes, reduces her to something 
scarcely worth contending for ; to something 
which, instead of making her the religion of 
Christ, generalizes her into any religion which 
may chuse to adopt her.— The one distorts her 
lovely lineaments into caricature, and throws 
lier graceful figure into gloomy shadow i the 
other, by daubing her over with colours not 
her own, renders her form indistinct, and ob- 
literates her features. In the first instance, 
she excites Ijittle affection ; in the latter, she is 
not recognized. 

The Writer has endeavoured to address her- 
self as a Christian who must die soon, to Chris- 
tians who must die certainly. She trusts that 
she shall not be accused of erecting herself in- 
to a censor, but be considered as one who 
writes with a real consciousness that she is 
far from having reached the attainments she 
suggests ; with a heartfplt conviction of the 
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danger of holding out a standard too likely to 
discredit her own practice. She writes not 
with the assumption of superiority^ hut with a 
deep practical sense of the infirmities against 
which she has presumed to caution others. 
She wishes to be understood as speaking^ the 
language of sympathy, rather than of dictation ; 
of feeling rather than of document. So far 
from fancying herself exempt from the evils 
on which she has animadverted, her very feel- 
ing of those evils has assisted her in their 
delmeation. Thus this interior sentiment of 
her own deficiencies, which might be urged as 
a disqualification, has, she trusts, enabled her 
to point out dangers to others.— -If the patient 
cannot lay down rules for the cure of a reign* 
ing disease, much less effect the cure ; yet 
from the symptoms common to the same mal- 
ady, he who labours under it may suggest the 
necessity of attending to it. He may treat the 
case feelingly, if not scientifically. He may 
substitute experience, in default of skill ; he 
may insist on the value of the remedy he has 
neglected, as well as recommend that from 
which he has found benefit. 

The subjects considered in these Volumes 
have been animadverted on, have been in a 
manner exhausted) by persons before whose 
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names the Author bows down with the deepest 
humility ; by able professional instructors, by 
piety adorned with all the graces of style, and 
invigorated with all the powers of argument. 

Why then, it may be asked, multiply books 
which may rather incumber the Reader than 
strengthen the Cause ? — ^^ That the older is 
better" cannot be disputed. But is not the 
being « old" sometimes a reason why the be- 
ing " better" is not regarded ? Novelty itself 
is an attraction which but too often supersedes 
merit. . A slighter drapery^ if it be a new one, 
may excite a degree of attention to an object, 
not psud to it when clad in a richer garb to 
which the eye has been accustomed. 

The Author may begin to ask with one of 
her earliest and most enlightened friends*— 
" Where is the world into which we were 
bom ?" Death has broken most of those con- 
nexions which made the honour and the hap- 
piness of her youthful days. Fresh links how- 
ever have continued to attach her to society. 
She is singularly happy in the affectionate re- 
gard of a great number of amiable young per- 
sons, who may peruse, witli additional atten- 
tion, sentiments which come recommended to 

* Dr. jQlmson. 
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them by the wannth of their own attachment, 
more than by any claim of merit in the Writer. 
Is there not something in personal knowledge, 
something in the feelings of endeared acquain* 
tance, which, by that hidden association, whence 
so much of our undefined pleasure is derived, 
if it does not impart new force to old truths, 
may excite a new interest in considering truths 
which are known ? Her concern for these 
engaging persons extends beyond the transient 
period of present intercourse. It would shed 
a ray of brightness on her parting hour, if she 
could hope that any caution here held out, any 
principle here suggested, any habit here re- 
commended, might be of use to any one of 
them, when the hand which now guides the 
pen, can be no longer exerted in their service. 
This would be remembering their friend in 
a way which would evince the highest affection 
in them, which would confer the truest honour 
on herself. 

JBarlei^ Woody March Ut^ 1811. 
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CHAP. I. 

CHRISTIANITY AN INTERNAL PRINCIPLE. 

« 

f^HRisTiANiTT bears all the marks of a divine 
original. It came down from heaven, and its 
gracious purpose is to carry us up thither. Its 
Author is God. It was foretold from the be- 
ginning by prophecies which grew clearer and 
brighter as they approached the period of their 
accomplishment. It was confirmed by miracles 
which continued till the religion they illustrat- 
ed was established. It was ratified by the blood 
of its author. Its doctrines are pure, sublime, 
consistent Its precepts just and holy. Its 
worship is spiritual. Its service reasonable, 
and rendered practicable by the offers of di- 
vine aid to human weakness. It is sanctioned 
by the promise of eternal happiness to the 
faithful, and the threat of everlasting misery to 
€he dbobedient. It had no collusion with pow- 
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14 CHRISTIANITY 

er, for power sought to crush it. It could not 
be in any league with the world, for it set out 
by declaring itself the enemy of the world. • It 
reprobated its maximsy it shewed the vanity of 
its gloriesy the danger of its riches, the empti- 
ness of its pleasures. 

Christianity, though the most perfect rule 
of life that ever was devised, is far from being 
barely a rule of life. A religion consisting of 
a mere code of laws, might have sufficed for 
man in a state of innocence. liut man w1k> has 
broken these laws cannot be saved by, ^ rule 
which he has violated. What consolation 
could he find in the perusal of statutes, every 
•ne of which, bringing a fresh conviction of his 
l^ilt, biings a fresh assurance of his condem- 
nation. The chief object of the Gospel is not 
to furnish rules for the preservation of inno- 
cence, but to hold out the means of salvation to 
the guilty. It does not proceed upon a supposi- 
tion, but a fact ; not upon what might have suited 
man in a state of purity, but upon what is suita- 
ble to him in the exigencies of his fallen state. 

This religion does not consist in an exter- 
nal conformity to practices which, though right 
in themselves, may be adopted from human 
motives, and to answer secular purposes. It 
is not a religion of forms, and modes, and de- 
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eencies. It is being transformed into the im« 
age of God. It is being like-minded with 
Christ. It is considering him as our sanctifxca- 
. tion, as well as our redemption. It is endeav- 
ouring to live to him here that we may live 
l^ith him hereafter. It is desiring earnestly to 
surrender our will to his, our heart to the con- 
duct of his spirit) our life to the guidance of 
his word. 

The change in the human heart, which the 
Scriptures declare to be necessary, they rep- 
resent to be not so much an old principle im- 
proved, as a new one created ; not educed 
cut of the former character, but infused into 
the new one. This change is there expressed 
in great varieties of language, and under dif- 
ferent figures of speech. Its being so frequent- 
ly described, or figuratively intimated in al- 
most every part of the volume of inspiration^ 
intitles the doctrine itself to reverence, and 
ought to shield from obloquy the obnoxious 
terms in which it is sometimes conveyed. 

The sacred writings frequently point out the 
analogy between natural and spiritual things. 
The same spirit which in the creation of the 
world moved upon the face of the waters, ope- 
rates on the human character to produce a new 
heart and a new life. By this operation the 
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afTections and faculties of the man receive a 
new impulse — ^his dark understanding is illu- 
minated, his rebellious will is subdued, his 
irregular desires are rectified ; his judgment 
is informed, his imagination is chastised, his in- 
clinations are sanctified ; his hopes and fears 
are directed to their true and adequate end. 
Heaven becomes the object of his hopes, an 
eternal separation from God the object of his 
fears. His love of the world is transmuted 
into the love of God. The lower faculties are 
pressed into the new service. The senses 
have a higher direction. The whole internal 
frame and constitution receive a nobler bent ; 
the intents and purposes of the mind a sublimer 
aim ; his aspiratipns a loftier fiight ; his vacil- 
lating desires find a fixed object ; his vagrant 
purposes a settled home ; his disappointed 
heart a certain refuge. That heart, no longer 
the worshipper of the world, is struggling to 
become its conqueror. Our blessed Redeem- 
er, in overcoming the world, bequeathed us his 
command to overcome it also ; but as he did 
not give the command without the example, so 
he did not give the example without the offer 
pf a power te obey the command. 

Genuine religion demands not merely an ex- 
ternal profession of our allegiance to God, but 
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Atf INTERNAL PRINCIPLE. 17 

an inward dcvotedness of ourselves to his ser- 
vice. It is not a recognition, but a dedication. 
It puts the Christian into a new state of things^ 
a new condition of being. It raises him above 
the world while he lives in it. It disperses the 
illusions of sense, by opening his eyes to real- 
ities in the place of those shadows which he 
has been pursuing. It presents this world as 
a scene whose original beauty Sin has darken- 
ed and disordered, Man as a helpless and de- 
pendent creature, Jesus Christ as the repairer 
of all the evils which sin has caused, and as our 
restorer to holiness and happiness. Any reli- 
gion short of this, aiiy, at least, which has not this 
for its end and object, is not that religion which 
the Gospel has presented to us, which our. Re- 
deemer came down on earth to teach us by his 
precepts, to illustrate by his example, to con- 
firm by his death, and to consummate by his 
resurrection. 

If Christianity do not always produce these 
happy effects to the extent here represented, 
it has always a tendency to produce them. If 
we do not' see the progress to be such as the 
Gospel annexes to the transforming power of 
true religion, it is not owing to any defect in the 
principle, but to the remains of sin in the 
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IS CHRISTIANITY 

heart ; to the imperfectly subdued corruptions 
of the ChrisUan. Those who are very sincere 
are still very imperfect. They evidence their 
sincerity by acknowledging the lowness of their 
attainments) by lamenting the remainder of 
their corruptions. Many an humble Christian 
whom the world reproaches with being ex- 
travagant in his zeal, whom it ridicules for be- 
ing enthusiastic in his aims, and rigid in his 
practice, is inwardly mourning on the very 
contrary ground. He would bear their censure 
more cheerfully, but that he feels his danger 
lies in the opposite direction. He is secretly 
abasing himself before his Maker for not carry- 
ing far enough that principle which he is ac- 
cused of carrying too far. The fault which 
others find in him is excess. The fault he 
finds in himself is deficiency. He is, alas ! too 
commonly right. His enemies speak of him 
as they hear. He judges of himself as he feels. 
But, though humbled to the dust by the deep 
sense of his own unworthiness, he is <( strong 
in the Lqrd, and in the power of his might." 
<( He has," says the venerable Hooker, ^^^a Shep- 
herd full of kindness, full of care, and full of 
power.** His prayer is not for reward but par- 
don. His plea is not merit but mercy ; but 
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then it is mercy made sure to him by the prom- 
ise of the Almighty to penitent believers. 

The mistake of many in religion appears to 
bct that they do not begin with the beginning. 
They do not lay their foundation in the persua- 
sion that man is by nature in a state of aliena- 
tion from God. They consider him rather as 
an imperfect than^as a fallen creature. They 
allow that he requires to be improved, but 
deny that he requires a thorough renovation of 
heart. ^ 

But genuine Christianity can never be graft- 
ed on any other stock than the apostacy of nian. 
The design to re-instate beings who have not 
fallen ; to propose a restoration without a pre- 
Tious loss, a cure where there was no radical 
disease, is altogether an incongruity which 
would seem too palpable to require confutation^ 
did we not so frequently see the doctrine of re- 
demption maintained by those who deny that 
man was in a state to require such a redemp- 
tion. But would Christ have been sent « to 
preach deliverance to the captive," if there had 
been no captivity ; and ^^ the opening of the pris- 
on to them that were bound," had there been 
no prison, had man been in no bondage ? 

We are aware that many consider the doc- 
trine in question as a bold charge against our. 
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Creator. But may we not venture to ask} Is 
it not a bolder charge against God's goodness 
to presume that he had made beings originally 
wicked) and against God's veracity to believe, 
that having made such beings, he pronounced 
them " good ?" Is not that doctrine more rea- 
sonable which is expressed or implied in every 
part of Scripture, that the moral conniption of 
our first parent has been entailed on his whole 
posterity ; that £\'om this corruption (though 
only punishable for,* their actual offences) they 
are no more exempt than from natural death ? 

We must not, however, think falsely of our 
nature ; we must humble but not degrade iu 
Our original brightness is obscured, but not ex- 
tinguished. If we consider ourselves in our 
natural state, our estimation cannot be too low : 
when we reflect at what a price we have been 
bought, we can hardly over-rate ourselves in 
the view of immortality. 

If, indeed, the Almighty had left us to the 
consequences of our natural state, we might, 
iV^ith more colour of reason, have mutinied 
against his justice. But when we see how 
graciously he has turned our Very lapse into 
an occasion of improving our condition ; how 
from this evil he was pleased to advance us to 
a greater good than wc had lost ; how that life 
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which was forfeited may be restored ; how by 
grafting the redemption of man on the very 
circumstance of his fall, he has raised him to 
the capacity of a higher condition than that 
' which he has forfeited, and to a happiness su- 
perior to that from which he fell— What an 
impression does this give us of the immeasur- 
able wisdom and goodness of God, of the un- 
searchable riches of Christ. 

The religion which it is the object of these 
pages to recommend, has been sometimes mis- 
understood, and not seldom misrepresented. 
It has be^n described as an unproductive the- 
pry, and ridiculed as a fanciful extravagance. 
For the sake of distinction it is here called, The 
"Religion of the heart. There it subsists as the 
fountain of spiritual life ; thence it sends forth) 
as from the central seat of its existence, sup- 
plies of life and warmth through the whole 
frame : there is the soul of virtue, there is the 
vital principle which animates the whole be- 
ing of a Christian. 

This religion has been the support and con- 
solation of the pious believer in all ages of the 
Church. That it has been perverted both by 
the cloistered and the un-cloistered mystic, 
not merely to promote abstraction of mind, but 
inactivity of life, makes nothing against the 
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f^rinciple itself. What doctrine bf the New 
Testament has not been made to speak the 
language of its injudicious advocate, and turn- 
ed into arms against some otiier doctrine which 
it was never meant to oppose ? 

But if it has been carried to a blameablc ex* 
cess by the pious error of holy men, it has also 
been adopted by the less innocent fanatic, and 
abused to the most pernicious purposes. His 
extravagance has furnished to the enemies 
of internal religion, arguments, or mther in- 
vectives, against the sound and sober exer- 
cises of genuine piety. They seize every oc- 
casion to represent it as if it were criminal, as 
the foe of morality ; ridiculous as the infallible 
test of an unsound mind ; mischievous, as 
hostile to active virtue^ and destructive as the 
baiie of public utility. 

But if these charges be really well founded, 
then were the brightest luminaries of the 
Christian Church — then were Horne, i^d Por- 
teus, and Beveridge ; then Were Hooker, and 
Taylor, and Herbert ; Hopkhis, Leighton, and 
tJsher ; Howe, and Baxter, Ridley, Jewel, and 
Hooper ; — ^then were Chrysostome and Augus- 
tine, the Reformers and the Fathers ; then 
were the goodly fellowship of the Prophets> 
then were the noble army of Maityrs,then were 
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the glorious company of the Apostles, then was 
the Disciple whom Jesus loved, then was Jesus 
himself — I shudder at the implication^— dry 
speculatists, frantic enthusiasts, enemies to vir- 
tue, and subverters of the public weal. 

Those who disbelieve, or deride, or reject 
this inward religion, are much to be compas- 
sionated. Their belief that no such principle 
exists, will, it is to be feared, effectually pre- 
vent its existing in themselves, at least, while 
they make their own state the measure of their 
general judgment. Not being sensible of the 
required dispositions, in their own hearts, they 
establish this as a proof of its impossibility in 
all cases. This persuasion, as long as they 
maintain it,will assuredly exclude the reception 
of divine truth. What they assert can be true 
in no case, cannot be true in their own. Their 
hearts will be barred against any influence in 
the power of which they do not believe. They 
will not desire it, they will not pray for it, ex- 
cept in the Liturgy, where it is the decided Ian' 
guage : • They will not addict themselves to 
those pious exercises to which it invites themy 
exercises which it ever loves and cherishes. 
Thus they expect the end, but avoid the way 
which leads to it ; they indulge the hope of 
glory, while they neglect or pervert the means 
of Grace. But let not the formal religionist. 
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who has, probably, never sought, and, therefore^ 
never obtained, any sense of the spiritual iner« 
cies of God, conclude that there is, therefore, no 
such state. His having no conception of it is no 
more proof that no such state exists, than it is a 
proof that the cheering beams of a genial cli- 
mate have no existence, because the inhabit- 
ants of the frozen zone have never felt them. 
Where our own heart and experience do not 
illustrate these truths practically, so as to afford 
Us some evidence of their reality, let us . exam- 
ine our minds, and faithfully follow up our con- 
victions ; let us enquire whether God has really 
been wanting in the accomplishment of his pro- 
mises, or whether we have not been sadly de- 
ficient in yielding to those suggesti9ns of con- 
science which are the motions of his spirit ? 
Whether we have not neglected to implore 
Che aids of that Spirit ; whether we have not, 
in various instances, resisted them ? Let us 
ask ourselves — have we looked up to our heay- 
enly fe&her with humble dependence for the 
supplies of his grace ? or have we prayed 
for these blessings only as a form, and having 
acquitted ourselves of the form, do we con- 
tinue to live as if we had not so prayed ? Hav- 
ing repeatedly implored his direction, do we 
endeavour to submit ourselves to its guidance ? 
Having prayed that his will may be done, do 
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we licver stoutly set up our own will in con- 
tradiction to his ? 

If, then, we receive not the promised sup- 
port and comfort, the failure must rest some- 
where. It lies between him who has promised, 
and him to whom the promise is made. There 
is no other alternative ; would it not be blas- 
phemy to transfer the failure to God ? Let us 
not, then, rest till we have cleared up the dif- 
ficulty. The spirits sink^ and the faith fails, 
if, after a continued round of reading and pray- 
er ; after having, for years, conformed to the 
letter of the command ; after having scrupu- 
lously brought in our tale of outward duties ; 
we find ourselves just where we were at set- 
ting out. 

We complain Justly of our own weakness, 
and truly plead our inability as a reason why 
we cannot serve God as we ought. This in- 
firmity, its nature, and its measure, God knows 
far more exactly than we know it ; yet he knows 
that, with the help which he offers us, we can 
both love and obey him, or he never would' 
have made it the qualification of our obtaining 
his favour. He never would have said " give 
me thy heart" — ^^ seek ye my face" — add to 
your faith virtue ? — ^« have a right heart and a 
right spirit" — *^ strengthen the things that re- 

O VOL. I. 
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main"— << ye ^vill not come to me that ye might 
have life"— -had not all these precepts a defi- 
nite meaning) had not all these been practica- 
ble duties. 

Can we suppose that the omniscient God 
would have given these unqualified commands 
to powerless, incapable, unimpressible beings ? 
Can we suppose that he would paralyse his 
creatures, and then condemn them, for not be- 
ing able to move ? He knows, it is true, our 
natural impotence, but he knows, because he 
confers, our superinduced strength. . There is 
scarcely a command in the whole Scripture 
which has not either immediately, or in some 
other part, a corresponding prayer, and a cor- 
responding promise. If it says in one place 
« get thee a new heart" — it says in another " a 
new heart will I give thee ;" — and in a third 
« make me a clean heart V* For it is worth 
observing that a diligent enquirer may trace 
every where this threefold union. If God com," 
mands by Saint Paul « let not sin reign in your 
mortal body," he firomiaes by the same Apos** 
tie <^Sin shall not have dominion over you;"— 
while, to compleat the tripartite agreement, 
he makes David firay that his << sins may not 
have dominion over him." 

The Saints of old, so far from setting up on 
the stock of their own independent virtue, seem 
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to have had no idea of any light but what was 
imparted, of any strength but what was com- 
municated to them from above. — Hear their 
importunate petitions ! — « O send forth thy 
light and thy truth !" — Mark their grateful 
declarations ! — ^<« the Lord is my strength and 
my salvation !" — Observe their cordial ac- 
knowledgements 1 — ^^ bless the Lord, O my 
soul, and all that is within me bless his holy 
name." 

Though we must be careful not to mistake 
for the divine Agency those impulses which 
pretend to operate independently of external 
revelation ; which have little reference to it j 
>(rhich set themselves above it ; it is however 
that powerful agency which sanctifies all 
means, renders all external reveladon effectu- 
al — Notwithstanding that all the truths of re- 
ligion, all the doctrines of salvation arc con- 
tained in the holy scriptures, these very scrip- 
tures require the influence of that spirit which 
dictated them to produce an influential faith. 
This Spirit, by enlightening the mind, converts 
the raUonal persuasion, brings the intellectual 
conviction of divine truth conveyed in the New 
Testament, into an operative principle. A man, 
from reading, examining, and enquiring, may 
attain to such a reasonable assurance of the 
truth of revelation as will remove all doubts 
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from his own mind, and even enable kim to 
refute the objections of others ; but this bare 
intellectual faith alone will not operate against 
his corrupt affections, will not cure his beset- 
ting sin, will not conquer his rebellious will) 
and may not therefore be an efficacious princi- 
pie. A mere historical faith, the mere evi- 
dence of facts with the soundest reasonings 
and deductions from them, may not be that 
faith which will fill him with all joy and peac« 
in believing. 

An habitual reference to that Spirit which 
animates the real Christian is so far from ex- 
cluding, that it strengthens the truth of revela- 
tion, but never contradicts it. The word of 
God is always in unison with his spirit. His 
spirit is never in opposition to his word. In- 
deed that this influence is not an imaginary 
thing, is confirmed by the whole tenor of 
Scripture. We are aware that we are tread- 
ing on dangerous, because disputed ground ^ 
for among the fashionable curtailments of 
scripture doctrines, there is not one truth 
which has been lopped from the modem creed 
with a more unsparing hand ; not one, the de- 
fence of which excites more suspicion against 
its advocates. But if it had been a mere phan- 
tom, should we with such jealous iteration, 
have been cautioned against neglecting ov 
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apposing it ? If the holy Spirit could not be 
« grieved," might not be " quenched," were 
not \ike\y to be « resisted ;" that very spirit 
which proclaimed the prohibitions would never 
have said " grieve not," " quench not, " re- 
sist not." The Bible never warns us against 
imaginary evil, nor courts us to imaginary 
good. If then we refuse to yield to its gui- 
dance, if we reject its directions, if we submit 
not to its gentle persuasions, for such they are, 
and not arbitrary compulsions, we shall never 
attain to that peace and liberty which are the 
privilege, the promised reward of sincere 
Christians. 

In speaking of that peace which passeth un- 
derstanding, we allude not to those illumina- 
tions and raptures, which, if God has in some 
instances bestowed them, he has no where 
pledged himself to bestow ; but of that ration- 
al yet elevated hope which flows from an as- 
sured persuasion of the paternal love of our 
heavenly Father ; of that " secret of the Lord," 
which he himself has assured us, « is with 
them that fear him ;" of that life and power 
of religion which are the privilege of those 
" who abide under the shadow of the Almigh- 
ty ;" of those who " know in whom they have 
believed 5" of those « who walk not after the 
c* 
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flesh but after the spirit ;*' of those << ivho 
endure as seeing him who is invisible." 

Many faults may be committed where there 
is nevertheless a sincere desire to please God. 
Many infirmities are consistent with a cordial 
love of our Redeemer. Faith may be sincere 
where it is not strong. But he who cap consci- 
ehtiously say that he seeks the favour v of God 
above every earthly good ; that . he delights 
in his service incomparably more than in any 
other gratification ; that to obey him here and 
to enjoy his presence hereafter is the prevail* 
ing desire of his heart ; that his chief sorrow 
is that he loves him no more and serves him 
no better, such a man requires no evidence 
that his heart is changed, and his sins forgiven* 

For the happiness of a Christian does not 
consist in mere feelings which may deceive, 
nor in frames which can be only occasional ; 
but in a settled, calm convicuon that God and 
eternal things have the predominance in his 
heart ; in a clear perception that they have, 
though with much alloy of infirmity, the su- 
preme, if not undisturbed possession pf his 
mind ; In an experimental persuasion that his 
chief remaining sorrow is, that he does not 
surrender himself with so complete an acquies- 
cence as he ought to his convictions. These 
abatements^ though sufficient to keep us h\m\* 
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ble^ are not powerful enough to make us un- 
happy. 

The true measure then to be taken of our 
state is from a perceptible change in our de*- 
sires, tastes, and pleasures ; from a sense of 
progress, however small, in holiness of heart 
and life. This seems to be the safest rule of 
judging, for if mere feelings were allowed to 
be the criterion, the presumptuous would be 
inflated with spiritual piide from the persua- 
sion of enjoying them ; while the humble, 
from their very humility, might be as unreason^ 
ably depressed at wanting such evidences. 

The recognition of this divine aid then, 
involves no presumption, raises no illusion^ 
causes no inflation ; it is sober in its principle 
and rational in its exercise. In establishing 
the law of God it does not reverse the law of 
Nature, for it leaves us in full possession of 
those natural faculties which it improves and 
sanctifies ; and so far from inflaming the im- 
agination, its proper tendency is to subdue and 
regulate it. 

A security which outruns our attainments is 
a most dangerous state, yet it is a state most 
unwisely coveted. The probable way to be 
safe hereafter^ is not to be presumptuous now. 
If God graciously vouchsafe us inward conso- 
lation^ it is only to animate us to farther pro^- 
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ress. It is given us for support inouf Mray^ 
and not for a settled maintenance in our pres- 
ent condition. If the promises are our aliment^ 
the commandments are our work } and a tem- 
perate Christian ought to desire nourishment 
only in order to carry him through his busi- 
ness. If he so supinely rest on the one as to 
grow sensual and indolent) he might become 
Dot only unwilling but incapacitated for the 
performance of the other. We mua|t not ex-*- 
pect to live upon cordials^ which only serve to 
inflame without strenethening. Even \vithout 
these supports, which we are more rea^y to 
desire than to pi^t ourselves in the way to ob- 
tain, there is an inward peace in an humble 
trust in God, and in a simple reliance on his 
word ; there is a repose of spirit, a freedom 
from solicitude in a lowly confidence in him, 
for which the world hasi nothing to give in 
exchange. 

On the whole then, the state which we 
have been desicribing, is not the drean> of the 
Enthusiast ; it is not the reverie of ^he Vision- 
ary, who renounces prescribed dqties for fan- 
ciful speculations, and embraces shadows for 
realities ^ but it is that sober ^amest qf Heav-: 
en, that reasonable anticipation of eternal felic- 
ity, which God is graciously pleased to grant, 
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not partially, nor aibitrarily, but to ali trho dil> 
igently seek his face, to all to whom his scr- 
Tice is freedom, his will a law, his word a de- 
light, his Spirit a guide ; to all who love him 
unfeignedlf , to all who devote themselves to 
him unreservedly, to all who with deep self- 
abasement, yet with filial confidence, prostrate 
themselves at the foot of his Throne, saying, 
Lord, lift thou up the light of thy countenance 
upqn us and we shall be safe. 
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CH\P. II. 
CHRISTIANITY A PRACTICAL PRINCIPJ.E. 

Tf God be the Author of our spiritual life, the 
root from which we derive the vital principle, 
with daily supplies to maintain this vitality ; 
then the best evidence we can give that we 
have received something of this principle, is 
an unreserved dedication of ourselves to th& 
actual promotion of his glory. No man ought 
to flatter himself that he is in the favour of 
God, whose life is not consecrated to the ser- 
vice of God. Will it not be the only unequi- 
vocal proof of such a consecration, that he be; 
more zealous of good works than those who, 
disallowing the principle on which he performs 
them, do not even pretend to be actuated by 
f any such motive ? 

The finest theory never yet carried any man 
to Heaven. A Religion of notions which oc- 
cupies the mind, without filling the heart, may 
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obstruct, but cannot advance the salvation of 
men. If these notions are false, they are most 
pernicious ; if true and not operative, they ag- 
gravate guilt ; if unimportant though not un- 
just, they occupy the place which belongs to 
nobler objects, and sink the mind below its 
proper level ; substituting the things which 
only ought not to be left undone, in the place 
of those which ought to be done ; and causing 
the grand essentials not to be done at all. 
Such a religion is not that which Christ came 
to teach mankind. 

All the doctrines of the Gospel are practical 
principles. The word of God was not written, 
the Son of God was not incarnate, the Spirit of 
God was not given, only that Chnstians might 
obtain right views, and possess just notions. 
Religion is something more than mere cor- 
rectness of intellect, justness of conception j 
and exactness of judgment. It is a life-giving 
principle. It must be infused into the habit, 
as well as govern in the understanding ; it 
must regulate the will as well as direct the 
creed. It must not only cast the opinions into 
a new frame, but the heart into a new mould. 
It is a transforming as well as a penetrating 
principle. It changes the tastes, gives activity 
to the inclinations, and, together with a new 
hcan, produces a neiv life. 
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Christianity enjoins the same temper, the 
same spirit, the same dispositions, on all its 
real professors. The . act, the performance, 
must depend on circumstances which do not 
depend on us. The power of doing good is 
withheld from many, from whom, however, the 
reward will not be withheld. If the external 
act constituted the whole value of Christian 
virtue, then must the Author of all good be 
himself the Author of injustice, by putting it 
out of the power of multitudes to fulfil his 
own commands. In principles, in tempers, in 
fervent desires, in holy endeavours, consist the 
very essence of Christian duty. 

Nor must we fondly attach ourselves to the 
practice of some particular virtue, or value 
ourselves exclus'ively on some favourite quali- 
ty ; nor must we wrap ourselves up in the 
performance . of some individual actions, as if 
they formed the sum of Christian duty. But 
Vfc mu^t ombrace the whole law of God in all 
its aspects, bearings, and relations. We must 
bring no fancies, no partialities, no prejudices, 
no exclusive choice or rejection, into our reli- 
gion, but take it as we find it, and obey it as we 
receive it, as it is exhibited in the Bible with* 
out addition, curtailment, or adulteration. 

Nor must wc pronounce on a character by 
a ^ngle action really bad, or apparently good ; 
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i^ SO, Peter's denial would render him the ob- 
ject of our execration, while we should have 
judged -favourably of the prudent economy of 
Judas. The catastrophe of the latter, who 
does not know ? while the other became /^ 
glorious martyr to that Master whom, in a 
monient of infirmity, he had denied. 

A Piety altogether spiritual, disconnected 
with all outward circumstances ; a religion of 
pure meditation, and abstracted devotion, was 
not .made for so compound, so imperfect ^ 
creature as man. There have, indeed, been a 
few sublime spirits, not " touch'd but rapt," 
who, totally cut off from the world, seem al- 
most to have literally soared above this terrene 
region ; who almost appear to have stolen th,e 

fire of the Seraphim, and to have had no busi- 
ness on earth, but to keep alive the celestial 
flame. They would, however, have approxi-^ 
mated more nearly to the example of their 
divine Master, the great standard and only per- 
fect model, had they combined a more diligent 
discharge of the active duties and beneficen- 
ces of life with their high devotional attainments. 
But while we are in little danger of imiti^ 
ting, let us nbt too harshly censure the pious 
error of these sublimated spirits. Their num- 
ber is small. Their example is not catching. 

D VOL. I. 
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Their etherial fire is not likely, by spreading, 
to inflame the world. The world will take due 
care not' to come 'in contact with it, while its 
distant light and warmth may castj accidental- 
ly,' a not^ unuseful ray on the cold-hearted and 
the ^worldly. 

But from this small number of refined but 
inoperative beings, we do not intend to draw 
our notions of practical piety. God did not 
make a religion for these few exceptions to 
the general state of the world, but for the 
world at large ; for beings active, busy, rest- 
less i whose activity he, by his word, . diverts 
into its proper channels ; whose busy spirit is 
there directed to the common good ; whose 
restlessness, indicating the unsatisfactoriness 
of all they find on earth, he points to a higher 
destination. Were total seclusion andabstrac. 
tion designed to have been the general state 
of the world, God would have given man other 
laws, other rules, other faculties, and otlier 
employments. • 

There is a class of visionary, but pious wri- 
ters who seem to- shoot as far beyond the 
mark, as mere moralists fall short of it. Men 
of low views and gross minds' may be said to 
be wise below what is written, while those of 
too subtle refinement are wise above it. The 
one grovel in the dust from the inertness of 
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their intellectual faculties ; while the others 
are lost in the clouds by stretching them be- 
yond ' their appointed limits. The one build 
spiritual castles in the air, instead of erecting 
them on the « holy ground", of Scripture ; the 
other lay their foundation in the sand instead 
of resting it on the rock of ages. Thus, the 
superstructure of both is equally unsound. 

God is the fountain from which all the. 
streams of goodness flow ; the centre from 
which all the rays of blessedness diverge. All 
our actions are, therefore, only good, as they 
have a reference to Him t the streams must 
revert back to the.ir fountain, the rays must 
converge again to their centre. 

If love of God be the governing principle, 
this powerful spring will actuate, all the 
movements of the rational machine.' The es- 
sence of religion does not so much consist in 
actions as affections. Though right actions, 
therefore) as from an excess of courtesy they 
are commonly termed, may be performed where 
there are no right affections ; yet are they a 
mere carcase, utterly destitute of the soul, and, 
therefore, of the substance, of virtue, But nei- 
ther can affections substantially and truly sub- 
sist without producing right actions ; for never 
let it be forgotten that a pious inclination 
which has bot life and' vigour sufficient to 
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ripen into act when the occasion presents ilr 
self, and a right action which does not grow 
out of a sound principle^ will neither of them 
have anjr place in the account of real goodness*^ 
A good inclination will be contrary to sin^ but 
a mere inclination will not subdue sin. 

The love of God, as it is the source of eve- 
ry right action and feeling, so it is the only 
principle which necessarily involves the love 
of our fellow-creatures. 'As man we do not 
love man. There is a love of partiality but 
not of berievolence ; of sensibility but not of 
philanthropy ; of friends and favourites, of 
parties and societies, but not of man collec- 
tively. It is true we may, and do, without this 
principle, relieve his distresses, but we do not 
bear with his faults. We may promote his 
fortune, but we do not forgive his offences ; 
above all, we are not anxious for his immortal 
interests. We could not see him want without 
pain, but we can see him sin without emotion. 
We could not hear of a beggar perishing at 
our door without horror, but we can, without 
concern, witness an acquaintance dyin^ without 
repentance. Is it not strange that we mus^ 
participate something of the divine nature, be-^ 
fore we can really love the human ? It seema^ 
indeed, to .be an insensibility to sin, rather than 
v^iatnt of benevolence to mankind, that makes 
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US natufally pity their temporal and be careless 
of their spiritiial wants ; but does not this very 
insensbility proceed from the want of love* to 

God ?■■■ '■ • ■ : ■;• .^ ' 

As it is the habitual frames and predomina- 
ting disposition, which ai*e the true measure of 
virtue, incidental good actions ' are no certain 
criterion of the state of the heart ; for who is 
there, who does not occasionally do them? 
Having made some progress in attsuning this 
disposition,- we must not sit down satisfied with 
propensities - and inclinations to virtuous ac- 
tions, while we rest short of their actual exer* 
cise,' If the principle be that of sound Chris- 
tianity, it will never be inert. While >ve shall 
never do good with any great effect, till we 
Jabour to be conformed, in some measure, to 
the image of God ; ' we shall best evince our 
having obtained' something of that conformity, 
by a cdurse of steady and active obedience to 
God/'/ ■ ' '" -•'■ '• 

Every individual should bear in mind, that 
he is sent into this world to act apart in it. 
And though one may have a more splendidj 
and another a more obscure part assigned him,' 
yet the actor of each is equally, is awfully ac" 
countable. Though God is not a hard, he is 
an 'exact Master. His service, though not a 
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severe, is a. reasonable service, lie aecurately 
proportions his requisitions to His gifts.- If h& 
docs not expect that one talent , should be as 
productive as fjve, yet to even a ^gle talent sv 
proportionable responsibility is ai^iexed.: 

He who has said << Give me thy heart/* 
will not be satisfied with less ; he will not ac^ 
pept the praying lips, nor the mere h^tnd of 
Charity, as substitutes. , s ..( , . 

A real Christian will be more just,; sobef) 
and charitable than other nien, though he will 
not |*esit for salvation on justice, sobriety, or 
charity. He will perform thp duties they 
enjoin, in the spirit of Christianity, as; instances 
of devout pbedlenqe, a^ evidences of a heart 
devoted to God. 

All virtues, it cannot he too often repeated, 
are sanctified or unhallowed ftccording to the 
principle which dictates them i and will be ac-? 
cepted pr rejected accordingly. This princi? 
pie, kept in due exercise, becomes a habit, and 
every act strengthens the inclination, adding 
vigour to th^ principle and pleasure to the 
performance. 

We cannot be said to h,t real phris^anS) till 
Religion become, opr ai^imating, motive, our 
predominating principle and pursuit, as much 
^s worldly thuigs are the predominating ojip-r 
Vye, principle, and pursuit of >irorldly men. 
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New cony^rtSy it is said, are most zealous, 
bat they are ndt always the most persevering. 
If their tempers are warm', and they have only 
been touched on the aide of their passions* 
they start eagerly, march rapidly, and are full 
of confidence in their own strength. They too 
often judge others with little charity, and 
Aemselves with little humility. While thejr 
accuse those who move steadily of standing 
still, they fancy their own course will never be 
slackened, If their conversion be not solid, 
religion, in losing its novelty, loses its power. 
Their speed declines.' Nay it will be happy if 
their taiotion become not retrograde. Those 
who are truly sincere, will commonly be per- 
severing. If their speed is less eager, it is 
more steady. As they know their own heart 
more, they discover its deceitfulness, and learn 
to distrust then^selves. As they bec^ome more 
humble in spirit they become more charitable 
\fk judging. As they grow more firm in prin- 
ciple they grow more exact in conduct. 

The rooted habits of a religious life may 
indeed lose th^ir prominence because they are 
become more indented. If they are nof 
embossed it is because they are burnt in« 
Where thefe is uniformity and consistency in 
the whole character, there will be little relief 
}n an.individual action. A good deed will bp 
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lass Striking in an established Christian than a 
deed less good in one who had been previous- 
ly careless ; good actions being his expected 
duty and his ordinary practice.. t. Such a Chris-? 
tian indeed, .when his right habits cease to . be 
new and. striking, may fear that he is dQcUn-' 
ing : but, his quiet and confirmed course is a 
surer evidence than, the more ^ early starts of 
charity, or fits of piety, which mpiy have drawn 
more attention and obtained more applause.. 

Again ; We . should cultivate piost assidu- 
ously, because the work is ipost difficult, those 
graces which are most opposite^to.our natural 
temper ;, the yalue of our. good qualities.de-* 
pending much on their being produced by the 
victQi7 over some natural wrong propensity. 
The implantation of a virtue is the eradication 
of a yicf^. It will cost one man more to keep 
down a rising passion than . to . do a bril- 
liant deed. It will try another more to keep 
back a sparkling but corrupt thought, which 
his wit had suggested, but .which his. Reli- 
gion checks, than it would to .give a large 
sum in Charity. . A real Christian being deep- 
ly sensible of the worthlessness of any actions, 
which do not spring from the genuine fountain^ 
will aim at such an habitual conformity to the 
divhie image, that to perform all acts of jus- 
ticcy charity, kindness^ temperance and every 
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kindred Virtue, may become the temper, the 
habitual, the abiding state of his heart ; that, 
like natural streams they may flow spontane- 
ously from the living source. 

Practical Christianity then, is the actual 6p* 
eration of Christian principles. It is lying on 
the watch for occasions to exemplify them. It 
is " exercising ourselves unto godliness.'' A 
Christian cannot tell in the morning, what op- 
portunities he may have of doing good during 
the day ; bilt if he be a real Christian, he can 
tell that he will try to keep his heart open^ 
his mitid prepared, his affections alive to do 
whatever may occur in the way of duty. He 
will, as it were, stand in the way to receive 
the orders of Providence. Doing good is his 
vocation. Nor does the young Artisan bind 
himself by firmer articles to the rigid perform*" 
anc6 of hi$ Master's work, than the indentured 
Christiati t6 the active service of that divine 
Master, who himself^ went about doing good." 
He rejects no duty, which comes within the 
Sphere of his calling, nor does he think the 
work he is employed in a good one, if he 
might be doing a better. His having well 
acquitted himself of a good action, is so far 
from furnishing him with an excuse for avoid-r 
ing the next, that it is a new reason for hi& 
embiO'l^ng in it. He looka net at the work 
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which he has accomplished ; but on that which 
he has to do. His views are always prospec- 
tive. His charities are scarcely limited by his 
power. His will knows no limits. His fortune 
;iiay have bounds. His t>cneyolence has none. 
He is, in mind and desire, the benefactor of 
every miserable man. His heart is open to all 
the distressed ; to the household of faith it 
overflows. Where the heart is large, however 
small the ability, a thousand ways of doing 
good will be invented. Christian charity. is a 
great enlarger of means. Christian self-denial 
negatively accomplishes the purpose of the fa- 
vourites of fortune in the fables of the Nur- 
sery :— if it cannot flU . the purse by a wish, 
it will not empty it by a vanity., It pro- 
vides for others by abridging from itself. 
Having carefully defined what is necessary 
and becoming, it allows of no encroachment 
on its definition. Supei*fluities it will lop, 
vanities it will cut off. The deviser of lib- 
eral things will And means of effecting them, 
which to the indolent appear incredible, to the 
covetous impossible. Christian beneficence 
takes a large .sweep. That circumference 
cannot be small, of which God is the centre. 
Nor does religious charity in a Christian stand 
still because not kept in motion by the main 
spring of the world. Money may fail, but be* 
nevolence will be going on. If he cannot 
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relieve want, he may mitigate sorrow. ' He 
may warn the inexperienced, he may instruct 
the ignorant, he may confirm the doubting. 
The Christian will find out the cheapest w^y 
of being' good as well ad of doing ^pod. If he 
cannot give money, he may exefcise a more 
difficult virtue ; he may forgive injuries. For- 
giveness is the economy of the heait. A 
Christian will find it cheaper to pardon than to 
resent. Forgiveness saves the expence of 
anger, the. cost of hatred, the waste of spirits. 
It also puts the soul into a frame, w^hich. makes 
the practice of other virtues easy. The 
achievement of a hard duty is a great abolisher 
of difficulties. If great occasions do not arise, 
he will thankfully seize on small ones. If he 
cannot glorify God by serving others, he 
knows that he has always something to do at 
home ; some evil temper to correct, some 
wrong propensity to reform, some crooked 
practice to straiten. He will never be at a 
loss for employment, while there is a sin or a 
misery in the world ; he will never be idle, 
while there is a distress to be relieved in 
another, or a corruption to be cured in his 
own heart. We have employments assigned 
to us for every circumstance in life. When 
we are alone, we have our thoughts to watch ; 
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in the family) our tempers ; in company) our 
tongues. 

What an example of .^isinteres^d goodqep^ 
and unbounded kindnesS) .have we in our 
heavenly Father, whp is merciful overall 1)1^ 
Mrorks, who distributes coQiinpn blessings 
without distinctions who bestows the necessary 
refreshments of life) the shining sun and the 
refreshing shower, without waidng,* as we are 
apt to do, for personal merit, or attachment or 
gratitude ; who does not look out for deserts 
but want as a qualification for his favours ; 
who does not afflict' willingly, who delights in 
the happiness, and desires the salvation of all 
his children, who dispenses his daily munifi- 
cence and bears with our daily ofiences ; who 
in return for our violation of his laws, supplies 
our necessities, who waits patiently for our 
repentance, and even solicits us to have mercy 
on our own souls ! 

What a model for our humble imitation, is 
that divine person who was cloathed with our 
humanity ; who diVelt among us, that the pat- 
tern being brought near, might be render* 
ed more engaging, the conformity be made 
more practicable ; whose whole life was one 
unbroken series of universal charity ; who in 
his comp^cated bounties, never forgot that 
man is compounded botli of ^soul and body 
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tvho after teaching the multitude, fed them ; 
"who repulsed none for being ignorant ; was 
impatient with none for being dull ; despised, 
none for being contemned by the world ; re- 
jected none for being sinners ; who encour- 
aged those whose importunity others censur* 
ed ; who in healing sicknesses converted souls^ 
who gave bread and forgave injuries ! 

It will be the endeavour of the sincere Chris-^ 
tian to illustrate his devotions in the morning, 
by his actions during the day. He will try to 
make his conduct a practical exposition of the 
divine prayer which made a part of them. He 
will desire << to hallow the name of God," to 
promote the enlargement and " the coming" of 
the <* kingdom" of Christ. He will endeavour 
to do and to suffer his whole will ; << to forgive" 
as he himself trusts that he is forgiven. He 
will resolve to avoid that << temptation" into 
which he had been praying <«not to be led;" 
and he will labour to shun the « evil," from 
which he had been begging to. be << delivered.'* 
He thus makes his prayers as practical as the 
other parts of his religion, and labours to render 
his conduct as spiritual as his prayers. The 
commentary and the text are of reciprocal ap- 
plication. 
If this gracious Saviour has left us a perfect 
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model for our devotion in his prayer, he has left 
a model no less perfect for our practice dn his 
Sermon. This divine Exposition has been some- 
times misunderstood. It was not so much a 
supplement to a defective law, as the restoration 
of the purity of a perfect law from the corrupt 
interpretations of its blind expounders. These 
persons had ceased to consider it as forbidding 
the principle of sin, and as only forbidding the 
act. . Christ restores it to its original meaning) 
spreads it out in its due extent, shews the large- 
ness of its dimensions and the spirit of its insti- 
tution. He unfolds all its motions, tendencies, 
and relations. Not contenting himself, as hu- 
man Legislators are obliged to do, to prohibit a 
roan the act which is injurious to others; but the 
inward temper which is prejudicial to himself^ 

There cannot be a more striking instance, 
how emphatically every doctrine of the Gospel 
has a reference to practical goodness, than is ex. 
hibited by St. Paul, in that magnificent picture 
of the Resurrection, in his Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, which our Church has happily selected, 
for the/consolation of survivers at the last closing 
scene of mortality. After an inference as trium- 
phant, as it is logical, that because <' Christ is 
risen, we shall rise also;" after the most philo- 
sophical illustration of the raising of the body 
from the dust, by the process of grain sown in 
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the earth, and springing up Into a new mode of 
existence; after describing the subjugation of all 
things to the Redeemer, and his laying down the 
mediatorial Kingdom ; after sketching with a 
seraph's pencil, the relative glories of the celes- 
tial and terrestrial bodies ; after exhausting the 
grandest images of created nature, and the dis- 
solution of nature itself; after such a display of 
the solemnities of the, great day, as makes this 
"World, and all its concerns shrink Into nothing : 
In such a moment, when, if ever, the rapt spirit 
might be supposed too highly wrought for pre- 
cept and admonition — the apostle wound up, as 
he was, by the energies of inspiration, to the 
immediate view of the glorified state— the last 
trumpet sounding— -the change from mortal to 
immortality effected in the twinkling qf an eye— - 
the sting of death drawn out — victory snatched 
from the grave--wt))en, by a turn^ fis surprising 
as it is beaudful, he draws a conclusion as unex- 
pectedly practical as his premises were grand 
and awful:— •*< 7%frf/brf, m^ beloved brethen, be 
ye steadfast,unmoveable, always abounding in the 
■work of the Lord." Then at once, by another 
quick transition, resorting from the duty to the 
reward, and winding up the whole with an argu- 
ment as powerful, as his rhetoric had been su- 
blime, he adds— *< forasmuch as ye know that 
your labor is not in vain in the Lord.*' 
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CHAP. m. 

MISTAKES IN RELIGION. 

3.0 point out vfiih precision all the mistakes 
which exist in the present day, on the awful sub- 
ject of Religion, would far exceed the limits of 
this small work. No mention therefore is intend* 
ed to be made of the opinions or the practice of 
any particular body of people; nor will any no- 
tice be taken of any of the peculiarities of the nu* 
merous sects taid parties which have risen up 
among us. It will be sufficient for the present 
purpose, to hazard some slight remarks on a 
few of those common classes of characters which 
belong more or less to most general bodies. 

There are among many others, three different 
sorts of religious Professors. The religion of 
one consists in a sturdy defence of what they 
themselves call orthodoxy, an attendance on 
public worship, and a general decency of beba« 
^our. In their views of religion, they are not a 
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little apprehensive of excess, not perceiving that 
their danger lies on the other side. , They are 
lar from rejecting faijLh or morals, but are some- 
what afraid of believing too much, and a little 
scrupulous about doing too much, lest the former 
be suspected of fanaticism, and the latter of sin- 
gularity. These ^Chri^iians consider Relif^ion 
as a point, which they, by their regular observ- 
ances, having attained, there is nothing further 
required but to maintain the point they have 
reached, by a repetition of the same observances. 
They are therefore satisfied to remain stationa- 
rjy considering that whoever has obtained his 
end, is of course saved the labour of pursuit ; he 
is to keep his ground without troubling himself 
in searching after an imaginary perfection. 

These frugal Christians are afraid of nothing 
so much as superfluity In their love, and superer- 
ogation in their obedience. This kind of fear 
however ' is. always superfluous, but most espc- 
daily in those wHo are troubled with the appre- 
hension. They are apt to weigh in the nicely 
poised scales of sci'upulous exactness, the duties 
which must of hard necessity be done, and those 
which without much risk may be left undone ; 
compounding for a larger indulgence by the 
relinquishment of a smaller ; giving up, through 
fear^ a trivial gratification to which they arid' fess 
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inclined, and snatching doubtinglfj as an e^uiva* 
lent, at one they like better. The gratification 
in |>oth cases being perhaps such as a manljr 
mind tyould hardly think worth contending for, 
even were religion out of the question. Nothing 
but love to God can conquer love of the world* 
One grain of that divine principle would make 
the scale of self-indulgence kick the beam. . 

These Persons dread nothing so much as, 
enthusiasm. Yet if to look for effects without 
their predisposing causes ; to depend for Heaven 
on that to which Heaven was never promised, be 
features of enthusiasm, then are they themselves, 
enthusiasts. > •• 

The religion of a second class, we have al- 
ready described in the two preceding chapters. 
• It consists in a heart devoted to its maker ;in- 
wardly changed in its temper and disposition, yet 
deeply sensible of its remaining infirmities ; 
continually aspiring however to higher improve- 
ments in faith, hope and chaiity, and thinking 
that <' the greatest of these is charity** These, 
by the former class, are reckoned enthusiasts, 
but they are in fact, if Christianity be true, act- 
ing on the only rational principles. If the doc- 
trines of the Gospel have any solidity, if its prom- 
ises have any meaning, these Christians are 
building on no false ground. They hope that 
stibmis^on to the power of God, obedience to 
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Ills laWS) compliance with his will, truftt iii hi& 
vrordf are through the efficacy of the eternal 
l^rit, rieal evidences, because they are vital acti 
of genuine faith in Jesus Christ. If they profesi 
not to place their reliance on works, they are 
|i6Wever niore zealous in performing them than 
the others, who, professing to depend on their 
good deeds for salvation, are not always diligent 
fn securing it by the very meahs which they 
themselves establish to be alone effectual. 

There is a third class— the high flown profes- 
sor, who looks down from the 'giddy heights of 
antinomiaii delusibn on the other two, abhors^ 
the one, and despises the other, concludes that 
the one i^'lost, &nd the other in a fair Way to be 
8o. Though perhaps not living himself in any 
course of immorality, which requires the sanc- 
tion of sOch doctrines, he docs not hesitate to 
imply in his discourse, that virtue is heathenish, 
ftnd go<>d v/orks superfluous if hot dangerous. 
He do^s not consider that though the Gospbl il 
an act of oblivion to penitent sinners, yet it no 
where promises pardon to those who continue to 
live in a state of rebellion against God, and of 
disobedience to his laws. He forgets to insist to 
others that it is of little importance even to be- 
lieve that sip is ^n evil, (which however they do 
not always believe) while they persist to live in 
Jt ; that to knqw every thing of duty except the 
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doing it, is to oITend God >viih an agg;ravation, 
from f ivhich ignorance itself is exempt. It 
is not giving ourselves up to. Christ in a name- 
less, inexplicable way, Which will avail us. God 
loves an humble, not an audacious faith. To 
suppose that the blood of Christ redeems .us 
from sin, while sin continues to pollute the Soulf 
is to suppose an impossibility ; to maintain that 
it is effectual for the salvation, and not for the 
sanctification of the sinner, is to suppose that it 
acts like an amulet, an incantation, a talisman, 

4 

which is to produce its effect by operating on 
the imagination, and not oi> the disease, .. 

Th^ Religion which mixes with human pas- 
sions, and is set on fire by them, will make a 
«tronger blaze than that light which is from 
above, which sheds a steady and lasting bright- 
ness on the path, and communicates a sober but 
durable warmth to the heart. It is equable and 
constant ; while the other, like culinary fire, fed 
by gross materials, is extinguished the;8ooner 
frbm the fierceness of the flame. 

That religion which is merely seated in the 
passions, is not only liable to wear itself out by 
its own impetuosity, but to be driven out by 
some other passion. The dominion of violent 
passions is short. They dispossess each other. 
When religion has had its day, it gives way to 
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the iiext usurper. Its empire is no more solid 
than it is lasting, when principle and reason do 
not fix it on the throne. 

The first of the above classes consider pru- 
dence as the paramount virtue in Religion. 
Theiri antipodes, the flaming professors, believe 
a burning zeal to be the. exclusive grace, l^hey 
reverse Saint Paul's collocation of the three 
Christian graces, and thhik that the greatest of 
these is Jaiih. Though even in respect of this 
grace, their conduct and conversation too often 
give Us reaaOn, to laprient that they do not bear in 
inind its genuine and distinctive properties. 
Their faith instead of working by love, seems to 
be adopted frbm a notion that it leaves the 
Chrisuan nothing to do, rather than because it is 
Its nature to lead him to do more and better 
than other men. 

In this case, as in. many others, that which is 
directly contrary to what is wrong, is wrong al- 
so. If each opponent would only barter half his 
favourite quality with the favourite quality of the 
other, both parties would approach nearer to 
the truth. They might even furnish a complete 
Christian between them, that is, provided the 
zeal of the one was sincere, and the prudence of 
the other honest. But the misfortune is, each 
is as proud of not possessing the quality he 
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wants, because his adversary has iCj as he 1% 
proud of possessing that of wiiich, the other is 
destitute, and becauae he is destitute of it. 

Among the many mistakes in religion, it is 
commonly thought that there is something so 
unintelligible, absurd, and fanatical in the term 
conversion, that those who employ it run no 
small hazard of being involved in the ridicule it 
excites. It is seldom used but ludicrously,. or in 
contempt. This arises partly from the levity, 
and ignorance of the censurer, but perhaps as 
much from the imprudence and enthusiasm of 
those who have absurdly confined it to ret^l or 
supposed instances ^ of sudden or miraiculpus 
changes from profligacy to piety. But surely, 
with reasonable people, we run no risk in assert- 
ing that he, who being awakened by any of 
those various methods which the Al^nighty uses 
to bring his creatures to the knowledge of him- 
self, who seeing the corruptions that are in the 
world, and feeling those with yrhich his own 
heart abounds, is brought, whether gradually or 
more rapidly from an evil heart of unbelief, to a 
lively faith in the Redeemer ; from a life, not 
only of gross vice, but of worldliness and vanity, 
to a life of progressive piety ; whose humility 
Heeps pace with his progress ; who, though his 
attainments are advancing, is so far from count- 
ing himself to have attained, that he presses on- 
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trard vrith unabated zealt and evidences, by the 
cbange in his conduct, ihe.change that has taken 
place in lus heart— such a one is surely as 
sincerely converted, and the effect is as much 
produced by the same divine energy, as if some 
instantaneous revolution in his character had giv- 
en it a miraculous appearance. The doctrines 
of Scripture are the same now as when David 
called them, *< a law converting the soul, and 
giving light to the eyes." This is perhaps the 
most accurate and comprehensive definition of 
the change for which we are contending, for it 
includes both the illumination of the under- 
standing, and the alteration in the disposition. 

If then this obnoxious expression signify 
nothing more nor less than that change of char- 
acter which consists in turning from the world to 
God, however the term may offend, there is 
nothing ridiculous in the tfiing. Now, as it is 
not for the term which we contend, but for the 
principle conveyed by it ; so it is the principle 
and not the term, which is the real ground of 
objection ; though it is a little inconsistent that 
many who would sneer at the idea of conve'rsiob, 
would yet take it extremely ill if it were suspect- 
ed that their hearts were not turned to God.* 

Reformation^ a term against which no objec' 
tion is ever made^ would if words continued to 
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retain their primitive signification! convey the 
the same idea. For it is plain that to re-form 
means to make anew. In the present use> how- 
ever, it does not convey, the same meaning in 
the same extent} nor indeed does it imply the 
operation of the same principle. Many are re-* 
formed on human motives, many are partially 
reformed ; but only those who, as our great 
Poet says, are ' " reformed allbgether," are con- 
verted. There is no complete reformation in 
the cpnduct effected without a revolution in the 
heart. Ceasing from some sins ; retaining 
others in a less degree ; or adopting such as arc 
merely creditable ; or flying from one sin to 
another ; or ceasing from the external act with- 
out any internal change of disposition, is hot 
Christian reformation. The new piinciple mu^t 
abolish the old habit, the rooted inclination must 
be subdued by the substitution of an opposite one. 
The natural bias must be changed. The actual 
afifence will no more be pardoned than cured if 
the inward corruption be not eradicated. To be 
" alive unto God through Jesus Christ" must 
follow << the death unto sin." There cannot be 
new aims and ends where there is not a new 
principle to produce them. We sh^ll hot chuse 
a new path until a light from Heaven direct our 
choice anil « guide our feet." Wc shall not 
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« run the waf of God's commandments/' till 
God himself enlarge bur heart. 

We do not, however, insist that the change 
required is such as precludes the possibility of 
falling into sin ; but it is a change which fixes 
in the Soul such a disposition as shall make sin 
a burden, as shall make the desire of pleasing 
God the governing desire of a man's, heart ; 
as shall make him hate the evil which he 
does \ as shall make the lowness of bis at- 
tainments the subject of hb deepest sorrow* .A 
Christian has hopes and fears, cares and temp-t 
tatidhsj inclinations and desires, as well as other 
men. God in changing the heart does not ex- 
tinguish the passions. Were that the case, the 
Christian life would cease to be a warfare* 

We are often deceived by that partial improve- 
metit which appears in the victory over some 
one bad quitity. ^ But we must not mistake the 
removal of a symptom for a radical cure of the 
disease. An occasional remedy might remove 
an accidental sickness, but it requires a general 
regimen to renovate the diseased constitution. 

It is the natural ^^ melancholy history of 
the unchanged heart thatt from youth to advan- 
ced years, there is no other revolution in the 
character but such as increases both the number 
and quality of its defects : that the lcvity> vanity, 
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and self Sufficiency of the young man is carried 
into advanced lifei and only meet, and mix with) 
the defects of a mature period ; that, instead of 
crying out with the Royal Prophet, " O remem- 
ber not my old sins," he is inflaming his reckon- 
ing by new ones : that agej protracting all the 
faults of youth, furnishes its own contingent of 
vices ; that sloth, suspicion, and covetousness} 
swell the account which Religion has not been 
called in to cancel : that the world though it has 
lost the power to delight, has yet lost nothing of 
its power to enslave. > Instead of improving in 
candor by the inward sense of its own defects, 
that very consciousness makes him less tolerant 
of the defects of others, and more suspicious of 
their apparent virtues. His charity in a warmer 
season having failed to bring him in that return 
of gratitude for which it was partly performed, 
and having never flowed from f>c genuine 
spring, is dried up. His friendships having 
been formed on worldly principles or interest, or 
ambition, or convival hilarity, fail him. < One 
must make some sacrifices to the world, is the 
prevailing language of the non^inal Christian. 
'* What will the world pay you for your sacrifi- 
ces,*' replies the real Christian ? Though he 
finds that the world is insolvent, that it pays 
nothing of what is promised, for it cannot bestow 
what it does not possess-<-happines8 ; yet he con- 
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tinues to cling to it almost as confidently as if it 
had never disappointed him.-— Were we called 
upon to name the object under the sun which 
excites the deepest commiseration in the heart 
of Christian sensibility, which includes in il" 
self the most affecting incongruities, which 
contains the sum and substance of real human 
misery, we' should not henilate to say, an iuue- 
Lioious OLD AGE. The mere debility of de* 
clinin^i: years, even the hopelessness of decrepi- 
tude, in the pious, though they excite sympathy, 
yet it is the sympathy otf tenderness unmixed 
with distress. \Ve take* and give comfort from 
the cheering persuasion that'^the exhausted body 
will soon cease to clog its immortal companion ; 
that the dini and failing eyes will soon open on 
a World of glory .^ — Dare we paint the reverse of 
the' picture ? Dare we sufiTer the imagination 
to dwell on the opening prospects of hoary im- 
piety ?^ Dare, we figure to ourselves that the 
weakness, the miseries, the terrors wc are now 
commiserating, are ease, arc peace, are happi- 
ness, compared with the unutterable perspective?; 
There is a fatal way of lulling the conscience 
by entertaining diminishing thoughts of sins 
long since committed. We persuade ourselves 
to forget them, and i^e therefore persuade our- 
selves Xh9X tbey arc not reinembered by Go^v 
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But though distance diminishes objects to the eye 
of the beholder, it does not actually lessen them. 
Their real magnitude remains the saVne. Deliver 
us, merciful God ! from the delusion of believing 
that secret sins, of which the world has no cog- 
nizance, early sins, which the world has forgot- 
ten, biit which are known to « him with whom 
we have to do," become by secrecy and distance 
as if they had never been. *' Are not these 
things noted in thy book V* Perhaps if we re- 
member them, God may forget them, especially 
if our remembrance be such as to induce a sound 
repentance. If we remember them not, he as- 
suredly will. The holy contrition which should 
accompany this remembrance, while it will not 
abate our humble trust in our compassionate Re- 
deemer, will keep our conscience tender, and 
our heart watchful. 

We do not deny that there is frequently much 
kindness and urbanity, much benevolence and 
generosity in men who do not even pretend to 
be religious; These qualities often fiow from 
constitutional feeling, natural softness of temper, 
and warm affections ; often from an elegant ed- 
ucation, that best human sweetener and polisher 
of social life^ - We feel a tender regret as we 
exclaim, ^^ what a fine soil would such disposi- 
tions afford to plant religion ii^ !" Well bred 
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persons are accustomed to respect all the, deco- 
rums of society, to connect inseparably the ideas 
of personal comfort with public esteem, of gen- 
, crosity with credit, of order with respectability. 
•«They have a keen sense of dishonour, and are 
careful to avoid every thing that may bring the 
shadow of disqredit on their name. Public opin- 
: ion is the breath by yrhich they live, the standard 
by which, they act ; of course they would not 
(lower by gross' misconduct, that standard on 
-which their, happiness depends* They hav^ been 
r.taught. to, respect, themselves ; this they .can do 
.with more .security while they can retain, on this 
•half-way principle, the respect of others. 
. ,Jn some, who make further advances towards 
ireligion, we continue to see it in that same low 
lidegrqe vrhich we have always observed. . It is 
. dwarfish : and stunted, it makes no shoots. 
(Though it. giy^s some 'si^ns of life, it does not 
igrow.».ti<rBy<a tame and.spiritless round, or rather 
.by this . fixed and -immoveable position, we rob 
^ourselvesofi that fair reward of peace and jpy 
-which attends on an' humble consciousness ^ pf 
.progress ;-on the feeling of difficultie^r conquer- 
ed i oii a sense of the divine favour. - That rc- 
ligibn 'Which is. profitable, tis commonly percep- 
tible ^ Nothing supports a.trayeller in his Christ 
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tian course, like the conviction that he is getting 
on ; like looking back on the country he has 
passed ; and, above all, like the sense of that 
protection which has hitherto can'ied him on, and 
of that grace which has promised to support him 
to the end. ; ' 

'The proper motion of the renewed heart is 
still directed upward. True religion is of an 
aspiring nature, continually tending towards that 
Heaven fix>m whence it was transplaniedf Its 
top is high because its root is . deep. It is wa* 
tered by a perennial fountain ; in its most flour- 
ishing state it is always capable of further growth. 
Real goodness proves itself to be such by a con* 
tinual desire to be better. No virtue on earth is 
ever in a complete state, v Whatever stage of 
religion any man has attained, if he be satisfied 
to rest in that stage, we would not call that man 
religious. The Gospel seems to consider the 
highest degree of goodness as the lowest with 
which a Christian ought to sit down'- satisfied. 
We cannot be said to be finished ih any Christ 
tian grace, because there is not one which may 
not be carried further than we have carried it. 
This promotes the double purpose of keeping 
us humble as to our present stage, and of stimu- 
lating us to something higher which we may 
hope to attain^ 
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That superficial thing whi<bh by meVe people 
, of the world is dignified by the appellation of 
religion, though it brings just that degi'eie of 
credit which makes part of the system of world- 
ly Christians ; neither brings 'c9mfort for ' this 
world, nor security for the next. Outwanlpb- 

serranbes, indispensable as they are, are nbf re* 

___ ■ * ' ' ' 

ligbn« ^ They are the accessory but not the prin- 
cipal ; they are important aids and adjuncts, but 
not the thing itself;^ they are its aliment but not 
its life, the fuel but not the flame, the scaffolding 
but not the edifice. ^'Religion can no more sub- 
sist merely by thenii than it dan sub^st without 
them. 'They are divinely appointed, and must 
be conscientiously obserred ; but observed as a 
means to promote an end, and not as an end io 
themselves. ■ _•. u>;;."«v..^,' . ■. i^, '■'■•.■■ ■ 

The heartless homage of formal worship, 
Inhere the, living po,wer does, not give "life to the 
form, the: cold compliment of ceremonial attend- 
lincie,.twithout.the, ammating principle, as it will 
not bring peace to our own mind, so neither will 
it satisfy, a, jealous, pod.,. That God whose eye 
is on. the heart, <f who trieth , the. reins rand 
searoheth. the spirits,'*; will not be satisfied (bat 
wemakehixn ^t|le mpre than a nominal deity, 
while. the world is the real object^ our worship. 
Such persons seem to have almost the .whole 
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body of performance ; all they .^ant is the soul. 
They are constant in their. ^deYptiona^ but the 
Jieart, which even thi?^ heathens. j^^§{eep(iedithe 
best paf t of the sacrifice^ |hey k^ep aw^iy ,^ They 
r^ad the SQriptqres» but restjii (he jet^er^ instea4 
,pf trying themselves by its spirit. ^They^ tff^p- 
s^der it as an enjoined task, hut not as the quick 

and powerful mstrument put into their hands 

• ''''.•■•-,'•,* '' '?•■'■■•'. • . ■ 

for the critical dissection of *' piercing and divid- 
|ng asunder the soul and spirit ;" not as the 
penetrating " discerner of the thoughts and in.- 
tents of the heart/* These well-intentioned 
persons seem to spend no incot^siderable portion 
of time in religioqs exercises,' and yet [complain 
that they make little progriess.'^ They '"al- 
most seeni to insinuate^ as if the' Almighty did 
not keep his word with them, and manifest that 
religion to them is not " pleasantness," -nor^ her 
*< paths peace." ' 

Of such may we not ask, Would you not ^o 
better to examine than to complain ? to eniquire 
whether yoi) do, indeed, possess a heart which, 
notwithstanding its imperfections; is sincierely 
dcvQted to God ? He who 'does not desire to be 

perfect is not sincere. Would you not do well 

• ' ' • . • • . 

to convince yourselves that God is not un faith- 
ful ? that his promises do not fail, that his good- 
ness is not $|^ckened ? May you not be enter- 
taining some secret infidelity, practising sonie 
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latent disobedience) tivithholding sbm^ part of 
your helirti neglecting to exercine that. faitb» 
subtratting something from tliat devotedncss to 
which a Chriatian should engage hiniselfi and to 
xvhich the promis<;s of God are annexed ? .rDjp 
you indulge no propensities contrary to his will i 
do you never resist the dictates of his spirit, 
never shut your eyes to its illumination, nor your 
heart to its influences? £)oyo.u not indulge some 
cherished sin which obscures the light of graces 
some practice which obsti*ucts the growth of 
vlf tue, some distrust which, chills the warmth of 
love?; the discovery will repay , the search, and 
if you succeed in this scrutipy» let not the detec- 
tion discourage but stimulate.. 

If, then^ you resolve to tak^ up religion in 
earnest, especially if you have actually adopted 
its customary forms, rest not in such low attain- 
ments as will afford neither present peace nor 
future happiness. To know Christianity only 
in its external forms, and its internal dissatisfac- 
tions, its superficial appearances without, and its 
disquieting apprehensions within, to, be desirous 
of standing well with the world as a Christian, 
yet to be unsupported by a welljfounded Chris- 
tian hope, to depend for happiness on the opinion 
of men, instead .of the favour ,of ,God, to go. on 
dragging through tlie mere e.^ei'cise8l.pf< piety, 
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without deriving from.them real .strength, or 
solid pfeace :- to Wvt in the dread of ^ being called 
an enthusiast, by outwardly exceeding in reli- 
gion, ^nd in secret consciousnessof falling short 
of it, to beconformed to the world's- vieyr of 
Christianity,' rather than to' aspire to be trans- 
fornied by the renewing of your mihdj is a stato 
not of pleasure but of penalty, 'not of conquest 
biit of hopeless conflict,' not of ingenuous love 
bur of tormenting fear. It is knowing religion 
only as the captive in a foreign land knoWs the 
country in which he' is a prisoner 'He hears 
from the cheerful natives of its beauties,* but is 
himself ignorant of every thing beyond -his own 
glooniy limits. He- hears' of others as free and 
happy, but feels nothing himself but the rigours 
of incarceratiiJi: • ' ' ^•' ;«.»;>> ,i . •> 

The ChrisUiin^'thairacter is little tihderstood 
by the' votaries df the woirld V'if it'were, they 
would be struck with' its grandeur/ It is the 
very reverse of that meanness and pusillanin^ity, 
that abject spirit and those narrow views,' which 
those who know it not ascribe to it.' * ' " 

A Christian lives at the height' of his being, 
not only at the top of his spiritual, but of his in- 
tellectual life.' ^ He alone lives in the full exer- 
cise of his rsiti^oiisd powers. '■' Religion ennobleB 
his reason -while it enlarges it. 
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Let| ihttij your soul act up to its high desti- 
tlatiort,' let W that tirhich was made tor soar' to 
lieav^ny gtbvel iti the dust. Let it not live to 
mueh' below itself* '<' You wonder it is pot more 
fixedy'when it is perpetually resting on things 
which are not fixed theniselv^s. In the rest of 
a Christian there li stability. 'Nothing can shake 
his 'tbnfidence 'but bin. *: Outward' attacks and 
troubkb*father fix than unsettle him, as ; tem- 
pests' from without only serve to root the oak 
faster, while 'an iiiward canker will gjradually, rot 
and decay it i '^'^ -' "^ ♦ •• -■ ' '• ..' \^..- '■>'■ • » 
• These are only a few of the mistakes among 
the multitude which might have been pointed 
out ; but these are noticed as being of common 
and ^very day occurrence. The ineffectiveness 
of such a religion will be obvious. 

That religion which sinks Christianity into a 
mere conformity 'to religious usages, must al- 
ways fail of substantial effects. If sin be seated 
in the heart, if that be its home, that is the place 
in which it must be combated* It is in vain to 
attack it in the surburbs when it is lodged in th^ 
centre! Mere forms can never cxpell that ene- 
my which they can never reach. By a religion 
of decencies, our corruptions may perhaps be 
drivfsii out of sight, but they will never be driven 
out of possession. If they are expelled from 
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their outworksi they, will irctripa.V to th^ir citadel. 
If they da not appear iatho gros^^r forms pro- 
hibited by. the .DecalQgue>9(iU^tl)ey.. will. exist. 
The shape may be. alter^cl but; jl)p principle lyilH 
remain. » They will ,^xi»t. in \h^ sp^ritua^njodi- 
ficatioo of the same^ aiof^ .cq^M!yl forbidden by 
the divine Es^positQr. , H<e whq dafe^ not be re« 
vengeful) will be unforgiving. I)e who ventvires 
not to break the letter of the seyenth coqiinand- 
ment in act) will viplate jit in the spirit. He inrl^o 
has not qourage to forfeit Heaven by profligacy 
will scale it by pride, or forfeit it by unprofitable- 
ness. ■:.:■.,::, s :. \ \ 

It is not any vain hope built on some external 
l^rivilege or performance on the one hand, nor a 
|>resumptuous confidence that our names are 
vrritten in the l^ook of life, on the other, which 
can afford a reasonable ground of safety, but it 
is endeavouring to keep all the commandments 
of God— -it is living to him who died for us— -it 
is being conformed to his image as well as re- 
deemed by his blood. This is Christian vir- 
tue, this is the holiness of a believer. A lower 
motive will produce a Ipweip morality, but such 
an unsanotified morality God will not accept. 

For it will little avail us that Christ has died 
for us, that he has conquered $in, triiimpbed 
over the powers of darkness, and overcome the 
world} while any sin retains its unresisted do- 



xninioii, Ml euv heartsytwhile the world is our idol^ 
If hil^ pur foi^tered corrupdons cause us to prefer 
darknen^to Ugjht. We must not persuade our* ' 
selves ihut yire.are^recofiGiled to God while bur'' 
jrehelUiQM^^i^rts are not reconciled to goodne^^ 
: It is .not easting ,a ^t o( opinions intb n mouldy 
and ai^tof jdutieslinto' a system, which consti- 
tutes tb0: CJiristii^n religion. The circumference 
xnustthaye a% centre, the body ^ must have a souli ' 
the j;>erfoi!in&nces must haVc a principle. , Out^ 
ward 'observances were' wisely ^constituted to 
roiise our ' tbrgetfulness, to a Vaken* our seculalf 
spirits^ to call back our negligent hearts ; but it 
was never intended that we should stop short in 
the use of them. They were designed to ex* 
cite holy thoughts, to quicken us to holy deeds^ 
but not to be used as equivalents for either. But 
we find it cheaper to serve God in a multitude of 
exterior acts, than to starve one interior corrup- 
tion. 

Nothing short of that uniform stable piinciple, 
that fixedness in religion which directs a man 
in all his actions, aims, and pursuits, to God as 
his ultimate end, can give consistency to his con* 
duct or tranquillity to his soul. This state once 
attained, he will not waste aJl^ his thoughts and 
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designs upon the world ; he will not lavish all 
his afTcctions on so poor a thuig as his own ad- 
vancement. He will desire to devote all to the 
only object worthy of them, td God, Our Sav- 
iour has taken care to provide that our ideas of 
glorifying hinoi may not run out into fanciful 
chimeras or subtle inventions by simply stating— 

<< HEREIN IS MY FaTHER GLORIFIED THAT TB 

BEAR MUCH FRUIT.*' This he goes on to in- 
form us is the true evidence of our being of th^ 
number of his people) by adding— i<< So shall ye 
be my disciples." 
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. , , . CHAP. IV. 

PBRIOPICAI. RELIGION. 

IT B deceive ourselves not a little when we 
fancy that what is emphatically cdlled the world 
is only to be found in this or that situation. 
The world is every where. It is a nature as 
well as a place ; a principle as well as a '< local 
habitation and a haiiie.'* Though the princi- 
ple and the nature flourish most in those haunts 
which are their congenial soil, yet we are too- 
ready) when we Withdraw from the world abrpad 
to bring it home, to lodge it in our own bosom. 
The natural heart is both its Temple and its 
worshipper. ' 

But the most devoted Idolater of the world, 
with all the capacity and industry which he may 
have applied to the subject, has never yet been 
able' to accomplish the grand design of uniting 
the interests of heaven and earth. This exper- 
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iment which has been more assiduously anci 
more frequently tried, than that of the Philoso- 
pher for the grand Hermetic^ secret, has been 
tried with about the same degree of success*. 
The most laborious process of the spiritual Che- 
mist to reconcile religion with the world has 
never yet been competent to make the contend- 
ing principles coalesce. ,^ , ., . . .^... 

But to drop metaphor. Religion was never 
yet thoroughly relished by a heart full of the 
world. The world in return canno^ be com* 
pletely enjoyed where there is just religion 
enough to disturb its false peace«v > In such 
minds Heaven and earth rum each other's en* 
joyments. 

' There is a religion which is too sincere for 
bypocrisy, but too transient to be profitably s toq 
superficial to reach the heart, too unproductive 
to proceed from it. . It is slight but not false.' It 
has discernment enough to distinguish sin^ but 
not firmness enough to oppose it ; compunctioii 
sufficient to soften the heart, but not vigour suf- 
ficient to reform it. It laments when it does 
nifrong, and performs all the functions of repent- 
ance of sin except forsaking it. It has .every 
thing of devotion except the stability^ and gives 
every thing to religion except the heart, This 
id a religion of times, events, and circumstances ; 
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it 18 brought into play by accidents, and dwindles 
away with the occasion which called it out. Fes- 
tivals and Fasts which occur but seldom, are 
much observed, and it is to be feared because 
they occur but seldom ; while the great festival 
which comes every week, comes too often to be' 
so respectfully treated. The piety of these peo- 
ple comes out much in sickness, but is apt to re- 
treat again as recovery approaches. If they die, 
they are placed by their admirers in the Saints'' 
Calendar; if they rccover^they go back into the 
world th^y had renouhcfcd, and again isuspend 
their' aniendment as often as death suspends 
his blow. 

There is another class whose views are still 
lower, who yet cannot so far shake off religion , 
as to be easy without retaining its brief and stat- 
ed forms, and who contrive to mix up these 
forms with a faith of a piece with their practice. 
They blend their inconsistent works with a 
vague and unwarranted reliance on what the 
Saviour has done for them, and thus patch up a ; 
merit and a propitiation -of their own — running 
the hazard of incurring the danger of punish- 
ment by their lives, and inventing a scheme to ' 
ayert it by their creed. Religion never inter- 
feres with their pleasures except by the compU- 
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ment of 9 short and occa^onal ; suspensiop*: 
Having got through < these., periodical . acts of 
devotion, they return to the. same scenes of yan« 
Uy 9nd idleiie9s which. they had quitted for the 
temporary duty } forgetting that it,wa9 the verf 
end of those acts of devotion to cure the vanity 
and to correct the idlepes^i (lad the periodical 
observance i^nswered its t^i^^ de8ign,it would have 
disinclined them to the pleasure instead Of giving 
them, a dispensation, for its indulgence. Had 
they used the devout exercise in a right spiritf 
i^nd improved it to i(9:true end, it. would have set 
the heart and life at work on all those pur9uit$ 
which it was calculated to promote. But their 
project has more ingenuity, Qy the stated min« 
ytes they give to religion, they cheaply purchase 
a protection for the nusen>p(oyment of the rest 
of th^ir time. They make these periodical de« 
votions a kind of spiritual . Insurance Officet 
which is to make up to the Adventure||^ in plea- 
«ure,.any bss or damage which they may 9Ui»tain 
.in iis^voyage. ^ ^., ^^. .:,/^-m'. . . 

It is of these shallow deveetions, thes^ presum^^ 
ed equivalents for a new heart and ^ new life^ 
that God declares by the Prophet, that he 1$ 
« weary," Though of his own (express ap* 
pointment, they become " an abomination'^ to 
himi as aoon as the sign cornea to be rested in 
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for the thing signified. We Christians have 
<lburNfew Moons and our Sacrifices'* under 
other names and other shapes ; of which sacrifif 
ces» that isi of the spirit in which they are oWct'* 
edy the Almighty has said, << I cannot away with 
theniy, they are iniquity.^ 

Now is this superficial devotion that *^ giving 
up ourselves not with our lips only, but with 
our lives,'* to our Maker, to which we solemnly 
pledge ourselves, at least once a week 7 Is con« 
secrating an hour > or two to public worship oh 
thetSiinday- morning, making the Sabbath <<'a 
delight ?" Is desecrating the rest of the day, by 
** doing our bWn Ways, finding our own plea- 
sure^ speaking our own words," making it '<ho* 
ndiirable ?•* ^ ' ' v 

' Sometimes in an awakening sermon,' these 
periodical religionists hdir, with awe and terror, 
of the hour of death and the day of judgment* 
Their tearts are penetrated tt^ith the solemn 
sounds. They confess the awful realities by the 
impression they make on their own feelings. 
The Sermon ends, and with it the, serious reflec- 
tions it estcited. While they listen to these 
things, iespeciidly if^ the Prei&cher be alarmltlg, 
they ate all in all to them. They return to the 
^6rld~atid thei^e things are as if they were not ; 
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as if they had never, been ;;aa'if their reality 
lasted < only ivbile they 'vrere: preaiched : as if 
their existence dependeid only Ion their being 
heard ; as if * truch were ' no longer truth than 
while it solicited their notice ; as if there were 
as little stability in religion itself as in their at- 
tention to it. As soon as their minds are dis- 
engaged from the question, one would think that 
death and judgment were an invention, ;that 
heaven' and hell were blotted from existenccy 
that eternity ceased to be eternity, in the long 
intervals in which they cease to be the object of 
Mffir consideration. , ,• i " .. , . 

This is the natural effect of what we venture 
to denominsLie fieriodicalreli^on.., It is atran« 
sient homage kept totally distinct and separate; 
from the rest of our lives, instead of its being 
made the prelude and the prinpiple of a course 
of pious practice ; instead of our weaving our 
devotions and our actions into one unifjftm tis- 
sue by doing all in one spirit and to one end. 
When worshippers of this description pray for- 
* a clean heart and a right spirit,-' when they 
beg of God to f< turn away their eyes from be- 
holding vanity}" is it not to be feared that they 
pray to be made what they resolve never to be- 
ComO) that they would be very unwilling to 
become as good as they pray to be madoi and 



would be sdrry to be as penitent as they pro* 
fess t6 desire ? ^Biit alas ! they are in* UtUe 
danger of being tak^n at their word ; there is > 
too much reason to fear their petitions will not 
be heard' or answered i for' prayer for the par* : 
don of sin will obtain no pardon while we re*" 
tain the sin in hope that the prayer will be ac^ 
cepted without the renunciation. ; v 

The' most ilolemn office |)fotir Religioil, the 
sacred memorial of;the death of its author, the 
blessed injunction and tender >testimoby bf his 
dying love^' the consolation of the humble be* 
liever^^ tiie gracious appointment for >strehgth^' 
enlAg/ his ' faith, quicikening hii ' tepentancei 
awak^tfing his'gratitude' and kindling his char- 
ity, is too often resorted to on the same errone^t 
oiis principle. He who. ventures to iWe with- 
out the use of this holy ihstitutidn, liveai in a 
state of disobedience tor the last appointment of 
his Redeemei^/^Hewho rests in it as a means, 
fplr -supplying' thet place of habitual pietyr t(H 
tally mistakes its- design^ tod i^ fatally decei?' 
ing his'own soul. .» ' • '^^ >' • * •- '«" i ^'^ ^'^ 
•'This > awful solemnity '.is, it is to be hoped, 
tartly frequented dvefi by 'this clafts of CbriittAt 
ticiti^ Withbut ii desilre of ^approaching it with 
the bioUs feelings above desicribed. But if th6y. 
car^ them to the Altar, are Ihey equally aiii* 
ious to c;arry them fiway from it, are .they 
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anxious. to maintain them after it ? Does the- 
rite, so seriously approached commonly leave' 
any vestige of seriousness behind it? Are the^ 
careful to perpetuate' the . feelings /they were 
so desirous to excite ? Do they strive to make 
them produce solid and substantial effects ?f^ 
Would .that this inconstancy of mind were to 
be found only in the class of characters under 
consideration ! Let the reader, however sin- 
cere in .his desires, let the writer, however 
ready to lament the levity of others, seriously 
ask their own hearts if .they can entirely ac-^ 
quit, themselves of the inconsistency they, are 
so forward.to blame ? If they do; not. find the 
charge brought against others, but too i^ppUca- 
ble to themselves ? . , • c . 

Irreverence antecedent to, - or during, this 
sflcred solemnity, is far more' rare than dura- 
ble improvement after- it. If there are, as we 
are willing to believe, none so profane as to 
violate the act, except those who impiously 
use it only as <( a picklock.to a place,'* there are 
too few who make it lastingly beneficis^. Few 
so thoughtless as not to approach it .trith reso- 
lutions of amendment ;. few comp^ratiyely who 
carry those resolutions into effect. ; Fear ope- 
rates in the previous, instance. Why should 
liot love operate in that ivhich is svibsequen^ ? 
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A periodical religion is accompanied with & 
periodical repentance. This species of repent- 
ance is adopted with no small mental reserva-^ 
tion. It is partial atid disconnected. These 
fragments of contrition) these broken parcels 

of penitence -while a succession of worldly 

pursuits is not only resorted to, but is intended 
to be resorted to^ during the whole of the in- 
tervening spacesi is not that sorrow which ^he 
Almighty has promised to accept* ' To render 
it pleasing to God and efficacious to ourselves^ 
there must be ah agreement in the pkris, ' an 
entireness'ini'the Whole web of life. There 
must be an integral repentance. - A quarterly 
contrition in the four weeks preceding the sac- 
red seasons will not wipe out the daily ofTencesi 
the hourly negligences of the whole sinful year. 
Sins half forsaken thtough fear, and half re- 
tained through partially resisted temptation and 
. ]^artially adopted resolution, make up but am 

tiiiprofitable pi^ty/ 

y "In the bosoni.of these professors there is a 
perpetual conflict Jietween fear and inclination. 
In conyersatioh you will generally, find them 
very warm in the cause of Religion ; but it is 
Religion as opposed to infidelity, not as oppos* 
ed to worldly mindeijiiess. They defend the 
worship of God, but desire to be excused from 
his senrice. ' Their heart is the slave of the 
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worlds but tl^ir blindness hide,8 from tbem the 
turpitude.Qf thai: wprld. Jhc^y cQinmend pietj 
but dread its req\)isitloQ«« .-TJbey» i^Uawthat r^ 
j»ent4Jice is necessary} bi|t, tJiifii.'howiQ^y .i^J( 
to findf r^iwu^i fo? 4^ferpii?g )% pficps^sf f^vi \ 
Who willliastily adopt a painfulmeasiirfi whiQb 
be. can H find a creditable, pretence for evadf 
ing ? • . Tbey censure whatever ; is , ostensibljf * 
wrong* but avoiding only p^rt of it) .the parj 
they retain robs them of the benefits of their 
partial renunciation. . . /« ji 

We cannot sufficiently admire the wisdom 
of th^ Church in enjoining extrfiordinary act$ 
9f devotion at the return of , those festivals SQ 
happily calculated to excite devotional feeling^^ 
{Ixtraordinary repentance of , sin is peculiarly 
suitable, to the seasons that record those grand 

events which sin occasioned. But the church 

■* . . ' 

never intended that these more stated and 
strict self-examinaUo^s should preclude . our 
)iabitual self-inspection. It never intended its 
holy offices to supply the. place pf general ;ho- 
lihess,. but to promote it..* ft intended tha* 
these solemn occasions shouYa animate the 
ffame of piety, but i% never meant to fqmish a 
reasdn for neglecting to keep the flame alive 
till the ' next return s!}opld figain fcindle the 
dying embers. It meant that every such sea- 
son should gladden the heart of the Christian 
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at its approach^ and not discharge him from 
dutf at its departure. It meant to lighten his 
conscience of the burden of sin, not to encour-^ 
age him to begin a new score, again to bo 
wiped off at the succeeding festival. It intend* 
ed to .quicken the vigilance of the believer, and 
not to dismiss the sentinel from his post.. If 
we are not the better for. these divinelf. ap* 
pointed helps, we are the worse. If we use 
them as. a discharge from that diligence which 
they were uitended to promote, we convert our 

blessings into snares. !: , ..• ' 

< This abuse of our. advantages arises from our 
not. incorporating our devotions into the general 
habit of our lives. Till our religion become an 
inward principle and not an external act,Vwe 
shall not receive that benefit from her formst 
however excellent, which they are calculated to 
convey, w It is ^to those who possess the spirit of 
Cbri|^ti4nity that her forms are so valuable. To 
thein the.'vform excites the . spirit, as the spirit 
animates the form;' Till religion become' the 
deftire of our hearts, it will not become the busi- 
ness of^ur lives. We are far from meaning 
that it is to be its actual occupation ; but that 
evety poflioUi ev^ry habit, ievery act of life is to 
be animated by its spirit, influenced by its princ|- 
ple^^Vjerned by its power. . ,' * 

H ' VOL. I. 
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r: The very make of our nature, and our neces- 
sary commerce ^ith the world, naturally fill our 
hearts and minds with thoughts and ideas, over 
which we have unhappily too little control. We 
f|nd this to be the case when in our better hours 
we- attempt to "give ourselves up to seriou* re- 
flection. • How many intrusions of worldly 
thoughts, how many impertinent imaginations, 
not only irrelevant, but uncalled and unwelcome, 
croud in upon the mind so forcibly as scarcely 
to be repelled by our sincerest efforts. How 
impotent then to repel such images must that 
mind be, which is devoted to worldly pursuits, 
Ivhich yields itself up to them, whose opinions, 
habits, and conduct are under their allowed in- 
fluence ! • « 

If, as we have before observed. Religion con- 
sists in a new heart and a new spirit, it will be- 
come not our occasional act, but our abiding 
disposition^ proving its settled existence in the 
tnind by its habitually disposing our thoughts 
and actions, our devotions and our practice to a 
conformity to each other and to itself. 

Let us not consider a spirit of worldiiness as a 
little infirmity, as a natural and therefore a par- 
donable weakness ; as a trifling error which will 
be overlooked for the sake of our many good 
qualities. It is in fact the essence of our other 
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faults ;' the temper that stands between us and 
our salvation ; the spirit which is in direct op-, 
position to the spirit of God. Individual sins 
may more easily be cured, but this is the prin- 
ciple of all spiritual .disease. A worldly spirit, 
where it is rooted and cherished, runs through 
iht whole character, insinuates itself in all we 
say and think and do. . It is. this which makes 
us so dead in religion, so averse from spiritual 
things, so forgetful of God, so unmindful of eter- 
nity, so satisfied with ourselves, so impatient of 
serious discourse, and so alive to that vain and 
frivolous intercourse. which excludes intellect al- 
most as much as piety from our general conver- 
sation. "^ 

It is not therefore our more considerable ac- 
tions alone which require watching, for they sel- 
dom occur. They do not form the habit of life 
in ourselves, nor the chief importance of our ex- 
ample to others. It is to our ordinary behavioufi 
it is to our deportment in common life \ it is to 
our prevailing' turn of mind in general inter- 
course, by which we shall profit or corrupt those 
with whom we associate. It is our conduct in 
social life which will help to diffuse a spirit o^ 
piety or a distaste to it. If we have much in- 
fluence, this is the place in which particularly to 
exert It. If we. have little, we have still euough 
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to infect the temper and lower the tone of our 
narraw society. 

If we really believe ; that it , is the design of 
Christianity to raise us to a participation of the 
divine nature^ the slightest reflection on' this el^- 
yation of our character would lead us to main- 
taiii its dignity in the ordinary intercourse of 
life. We should not so much enquire whether 
we are transgressing any actual prohibitioOf 
whether any standing law is pointed against uS) 
as whether we are supporting the dignity of the 
Christian character; whether we are acting 
suitably to our profession ; whether more exact- 
ness in the common occurrences of the dayi 
more correctness in our conversation) would not 
be such evidences of our religion, as by being 
obvious and intelligible, might not almost insen- 
sibly produce important effects. 

The most insignificant people must not 
through indolence and selfishness undervalue 
tlieir own influence. Most persons have a little 
circle of which they are a sort of centre. * Its 
smallness may lessen their quantity of good, but 
does not diminish the duty of using that little in- 
fluence wisely. Where is the human being sq 
inconsiderable but that he may in sonie shape 
benefit others, either by calling their virtues inr 
V> cxercise> or by setting them iin example erf 
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virtue himself? But we are humble just in the 
wrong place, When the. exhibition of .our tal- 
ents or splendid qualities is in question, we are 
not backward in the display. When a little self- 
denial is to be exercised, when a little good 
might be effected by our example, by our dis- 
creet management in company, by giving a bet- 
ter turn to conversation, then at once we grow 
wickedly modest.— -<^ Such an insignificant crea- 
ture as I am can do no good*' — ^^ Had I a higher 
rank or brighter talents, then indeed my influ- 
ence might be exerted to some purpose." — Thus 
under the mask of diffidence, we justify our in- 
dolence ; and let slip those lesser occasions of 
promoting religion which if we all improved, 
how much might the condition of society be 
raised. 

The hackneyed interrogation " What— must 
we be always talking about religion ?'' must have 
the hackneyed answer — Far from it. Talking 
about religion is not being religious. But we 
may bring the sfiirit of religion into company 
and keep it in perpetual operation when we do 
not professedly make it our subject. We may 
be constantly advancing its interests, we may 
without effort or affectation be giving an exam- 
ple of candour, of moderation, of humility, of 
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forbearance. We may employ our influence by 
correcting falsehood, by checking levity, by dis- 
couraging calumny, by vindicating misrepre- 
sented merit, by countenancing' every thing 
¥rhich has a good tendency— -in short, by throw* 
ing our whole weight, be it great or smalli into 
the right scale. 



' » 
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GEUP. V. 



PRAJER. 



Prater is the application of want to him ivho 
only can relieve it ; the voice of sin to him who 
alone can pardon it. It is the urgency of pover.* 
ty, the prostration of humility, the fervency of 
penitence, the confidence of trust. It is not elo- 
quence, but earnestness, not the definition of 
helplessness, but the feeling of it ; not figures of 
speech, but compunction of soul. It is the 
" Lord save us we perish" of drowning Peter ; 
the cry of faith to the ear of mercy. 

Adoration is the noblest employment of crea- 
ted beings ; confession the natural language of 
guilty creatures ; gratitude the spontaneous ex- 
pression of pardoned sinners. 

PrayecjB desire. It is not a conception of 
the minoTnor a mere effort of the intellect, nor 
an act of the memory ; but an elevation of the 
soul towards its Maker ; a pressing sense of our 
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own ignorance and infirmity^ a consciousness of 
the perfections of God) of his readiness to hear, 
of his power to help, of his willingness to save. 

It is not an emotion produced in the senses, 
nor an effect wrought by the imagination ; but a 
determination of the will, an efiusion of the 
heart. 

Prayer is the guide to self knowledge by 
prompting us to look after our sins in order to 
pray against them; a motive to vigilance, by 
teaching us to guard against those sins which, 
through self examination, we have been enabled 
to detect. 

Prayer is an act both of the understanding and 
of the heart. The understanding must apply 
itself to the knowledge of the divine perfections, 
or the heart will not be led to the adoration of 
them. It would not be a reasonable service, if 
the mind was excluded. It must be rational 
worship, or the human worshipper would not 
bring to the service the distinguishing faculty of 
his nature, which is reason. It must be spirit- 
ual worship, or it would want the distinctive qual- 
ity to make it acceptable to Him, who has de- 
clared that He will be worshipped " inspirit and 
in truth." '^ 

Prayer is right in itself as the most powerful 
means of resisting sin and advancing in holiness. 
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It is above all right, as every thing is) which has' 
the authority of Scripture^ the command of God 
and the example of Christ. 

There is a perfect consistency in all the ordi« 
nations of God ; a perfect congruity in the whole 
scheme of his dispensations. If man were not 
a corrupt creature, such prayer as the Gospel 
enjoins would not have been necessary. Had 
not prayer been an important means for curing 
those corruptions, a God of perfect wisdom 
would not have ordered it. He would not have 
prohibited every thing which tends to inflame 
and promote them, had they not existed, nor 
would he have commanded ,every thing that has 
a tendencv to diminish and remove them, had 
not their existence been fatal. Prayer therefore 
is an indispensable part of his economy and of 
our obedience. 

It is a hackneyed objection to the use of pray- 
er that it is offending the omniscience of God 
to suppose he requires information of our wants. 
But no objection can be more futile. We do not 
pray to inform God of our wants, but to express 
our sense of the wants which he already knows. 
At "lie has not so much made his promise to our 
necessities, as to our requests, it is reasonable 
that our requests should be made before we can 
hope that our necessities will be relieved* God 
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does not promise to those who want that they 
shall *' have," but to those who " ask ;" nor to 
those who need that they shall « find," but to those 
who " seek." So far therefore from his pre- 
vious knowledj^e of our wants being a ground of 
objection to prayer, it is in fact the true ground 
for our application. Were he not Knowledge 
itself, our information would be of as little use» 
as our application would be, were he not Good- 
ness itself. 

We cannot attain to a just notion of prayer 
while we remain ignorant of our own nature, of 
the nature of God as revealed in Scripture, of 
our relation to him and dependence on him. If 
therefore we do not live in the daily study of the 
holy Scriptures^ we shall want the highest mo- 
tives to this duty and the best helps for perform- 
ing it ; if we do, the cogency of these motives^ 
and the inestimable value of these helps, will 
render argument unnecessary and exhortation 
superfluous. 

One cause therefore of the dullness of many 
Christians- in prayer, is, their slight acquaintance 
with the sacred volume. They hear it period- 
ically, they read it occasionally, they are content' 
ed to know it historically, to consider it superfi- 
cially ; but they do not endeavour to get their 
ininds imbued with its Spirit. If they store their 
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memory with its fucts, they do not impress their 
hearts with its truths. They do not regard it as 
the nutriment on which their spiritual life and 
erowth depend. They do not pray over it ; they 
do not consider all its doctrines as of practical 
application ; they do not cultivate that spiritual 
discernment which alone can enable them judi* 
ciously to appropriate its promises and its denun^ 
ciations to their own actual case. They do not 
apply it as an unerring line to ascertain their 
own rectitude or obliquity. 

In our retirements) we too often fritter away 
our precious moments, moments rescued from 
the world, in trivial, sometimes it is to be feared, 
in corrupt thoughts. But if we must give the 
reins to our imagination, let us send this excur* 
sive faculty to range among great and noble ob- 
jects. Let it stretch forward under the sanction 
of faith and the anticipation of prophecy, to the 
accomplishment of those glorious promises and 
tremendous threatenings which will soon be re- 
alized in the eternal world. These are topics 
which under the safe and sober guidance of 
Scripturei will fix its largest speculations and 
sustain its loftiest flights. The same Scripture 
while it expands and elevates the mind, will keep 
it subject to the dominion of truth ; while at the 
same time itwill teachit that itsboldest excursions 
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must fall infinitely short of the astonishing real- 
ities of a future state. 

Though we cannot pray with a too deep sense 
of sin, we may make our sins too exclusively the 
object of our prayers. While we keep, with a 
self abasing eye, our own corruptions in vieW| 
let us look with equal intentness on that^mercyt 
which . cleanseth from all sin. Let our prayers 
be all humiliation, but let them not be all com- 
plaint. Wh^n men indulge no other thought 
but that they are rebels, the hopelessness of par- 
don hardens them into disloyalty. Let. them 
look to the mercy of the King, as well as to the 
rebellion of the Subject. If we contemplate his 
grace as displayed in the Gospelr then, though 
our humility will increase, our despair will y^nr 
ish. Gratitude in this as in human instances 
will create affection. << We love him because he 
first loved us." ^ " 

Let us then always keep our unworthiness 
in view as a reason why we stand in need of 
the mercy of God in Christ ; but never plead 
it as a reason why we should not draw nigh to 
him to implore that mercy. The best men ate 
unworthy for their own sakes ; the worst on re- 
pentance will be accepted for his sake and 
through his merits. 
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In prayer then, the perfections of God, and 
especially his mercies in our redeinptiont 
should occupy our thoughts as much as out 
una ; our obligation to him as much as our 
departures from him. We should keep up in 
our hearts a constant sense of our oWn weak- 
ness, not with a design to discourage the mind 
and depress the spirits ; but with a view to 
drive us out of ourselves, in search of the di«» 
vine assistance. We should conten^plat^ our 
infirmity in order to draw us to look for his 
strength, and to seek that power from. God 
which we vainly look for in ourselves.:- We 
do not tell a sick friend of his danger in ordev 
to grieve or terrify him, but to induce him to 
apply to his Physician, and to have recourse to 
his remedy. 

Among the charges which have been brought 
against serious piety, one is, that it teaches 
men to despair. The charge is just in ont 
sense as to the fact, but false in the sense in- 
tended. It teaches Us to despair indeed of 
ourselves, virhile it inculcates that faith in » 
Redeemer, which it the true antidote to des- 
pair. Faith quickeps' the doubting spirit whil<^ 
it . humbles , ,the.; presumptuous. The lowly 
Christian takes comfort in the blessed promises 
that Gp^j y^^ll P^yer forsake them that are his. 

.»• l'»K voir* ,I.T • . . . ■' , ,"•'•(' 
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The presumptuous man is equally right iti the 
doctrine, but wrong in applying it.. He takes 
that comfort to himself which was me^t for 
another class of characters. The mal-appro- 
priation of Scripture promises and threaten- 
ings, is the cause of much error and delusion. 
/Fhough some devout enthusiasts have fallen 
into error by an unnatural and impracticable 
disinterestedness, asserting that God is to be 
loved exclusively for himself with an absolute 
renunciation of any view of advantage to our? 
selves ; yet that prayer cannot be mercenaryi 
which involves God's glory with. bur own hap- 
piness, and makes his will the law of our rer 
quests. Though we are to desire the glory of 
God supremely ; though this ought ta be our 
grand actuating principle, yet he has gracious- 
ly permitted, commanded, invited us, to attach 
our own happiness to this primary object. 
The Bible exhibits not only a beautiful, but an 
inseparable combination of both, which deliv- 
ers us from the danger of unnaturally renounc- 
ing our owii benefit for the promotion of God's 
glory on the one hand ; and on the other, from 
seeking any happiness independent of him, and 
underived from him. In enjoining us to love 
him supremely, he has connected an unspeak-' 
able blessing 'with a paramount duty, the high- 
CBt privilege with the most positive command. 
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What a triumph for the humble Christian to 
be assured, that << the high and lofty one which 
inhabiteth etemity/' condescends at the same 
time to dwell in the heart of the contrite ; in 
hia heart ! To know that God is the God of 
his life, to know that he is even invited to take 
the Lord for his God—To close with God's 
offers, to accept his invitations, to receive God 
as his portion, must surely be more pleasing to 
our heavenly Father, than separating oiir hap- 
piness from his glory. 'To disconnect our' in- 
terests from his e:oodnesd, is at once to detract 
from his perfections,* and to obscure the bright- 
ness of our own hopes. ' The declarations of 
inspired writers are confirmed by the autliority; 
of the heavenly hosts. " They proclaim that, 

* , * ■ « ' ■* ' .lit* 

the glory of God and the, -happiness, of his 
creatures, so far from interfering, are^c^opnect- 
ed with each other., .\y e, . k.np,w but pf , P^e» ap- 
them 'Composed and sun^ by. Angpls,rand,|)iis 
most, harmoniously con^bines .«. the?, glory, o^ 
Qod in the highest with:p.eacej oa ^^earth .i^d^ 
good will to men." ..,,^j, , ^ j, . . .,, .«.>,„(', 
« The bef^uty of S.cripture," says tlic gr.cat, 
Saxop Reformer, « consist^ hx pronouns," 
This God is our God— God even our o.wn ,Gq4 
^hall^ bless us-— Hoyir delightful the fippropna-. 
^ipni! to glorify, him ^s being in hijrns,elirxon.n 
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summate excellence, and to love him from the 
f<geling that this excellence is directed to our 
felicity ! Here modesty would be ingratitudey 
disinterestedness rebellion. . It would be sev- 
ering ourselves from him, in whom we live, an4 
move, and are ; it would be dissolving the con- 
nection which he has condescended to estab- 
lish between himself and his creatures. 

it has been justly observed, that the Scrip- 
ture Saints make this union the chief ground 
of their grateful exultation—" My strength,** 
« my rock," « my fortress," " my deliverer I'* 
again, i^let the God of my salvation be exalt- 
ed I" Now take away the pronoun and substi- 
tute the article the^ how comparatively cold is 
the impression ! The consummation of the 
joy arises from the peculiarity, the intimacy, 
the endearment of the relation. 

Nor to the liberal Christian is the grateful 
joy diminished, when he blesses his God as 
^ the God of all them that trust in him." All 
general blesssings, will he say, all providential 
mercies, are mine individually, are mine as 
completely, as if no other shared in the enjoy- 
ment. Life, light, (he earth and heavens, the 
sun and stars, whatever sustains the body, 
and recreates the spirits ! My obligation \9 as 
great as if the mercy h^d been made purely 
ibr me i as great ? nay it is greateiv-it is 
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augmented by: a sense of the millions who par- 
ticipate in the blessing. The same enlarge-, 
ment of the personal obligation holds good, 
nay rises higher in the mercies of Redemption. 
The Lord is my Saviour as completely as if 
he had redeemed only me. That he has re* 
deemed << a great multitude which no man can 
number, of all. nations and kindreds and people 
and tongues" is diffusion without abatement ; 
it is general participation without .individual 
diminution. .E^ch has all. : 

In adoring the Providence of God, , we are 
apt to be struck' with what is new and *out of 
course, while we too much overlook long, ha- 
bitual and uninterrupted mercies. But com- 
mon mercies, if less striking are more valua-^ 
ble, both because we have them alwaysi and 
for the reason above assigned, because otheri 
share them. The ordinary blessings of life are 
overlooked for the very reaspnthat they ought 
to be most prized, because they are most uni- 
formly bestowed. They are most essential to 
our support, and when once they are withdrawn 
we begin to find that they are also most essen- 
tial to our comfort. Nothing raises the price 
of a blessing like its removal, whereas it was 
its continuance ^hich should have taught us 
Us value. We require novelties, tg awaken 
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our gratitude, not cbnsidering that' it is the 
duration of mercies which enhances their 
value. We want fresh excitements^ ; We con- 
sider mercies long enjoyed ad things 6f course^ 
as things to which we have tf sort of presump^^ 
tive claim ;.as if God had nO right to with^ 
draw what he had once bestowed, as if he 
were obliged to continue what he has once' 
been pleased to confer. 

But that the sun has shone unremittingly 
from the day that God created him^ is not a 
less stupendous exertion of power than that 
the hand which fixed him in the' heavens, and 
marked out his progress through them, oncef 
said by his servant^ ^^ Sun, Stand thou still upori 
Gibeon." That he has gone on in his strength, 
driving his uninterrupted career, and << rejoic- 
ing as a giant to run his course," for six thous- 
sand years, is a more astonishing exhibition of 
Omnipotence than that he should have been' 
once suspended by the hand which set him in 
motion. That the ordinances of heaveti, that 
the established laws of nature, should have 
been for one day interrupted to sei^ve a par- 
ticular occasion, is a less real wonder, and cer- 
tainly a less substantial blessing, than that in 
such a multitude of ages they should have pur^ 
sued their appointed course, for the comfort of 
the whole system ; 
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< •; For ever tinging as they sh!ne ' ^ ■ 
Tbe hand that made us is divine* 

Aft thd iffectiohs of the Christian ought to 
bif set bti fJt&figs above) so It is for them that 
his *" t>i^y(^i^ will be chiefly Addressed. God 
16" promising to «givei tho^e #ho delight in 
him the desire of their heart/' could neveif 
nieaii tempk>ral things^ fbr thede they might 
desiric improperly ts' to the object> and inor** 
dinately as to the degree* The promise re^ 
lates principally to spiritual blessings. He not 
only gived uft these mercies, but the very de- 
sire to obtain them is also his gift. Here out 
prayer requires no qualifying) no conditioning) 
no limitation. Wo cannot err in our choice, 
fot God himself is the. objett of it ; we cannot 
exceed in the degtee^ iirtless it were possible 
to love' him tod well) or to please him too 
much. t 

Wt should pray for worldly comfortS) and 
for a blessing on our earthly plans, '^ though 
lawful in themselveS) conditionally, and with a 
reservation) because after having been earnest 
in our reqiiests for theih) it may happen that 
when we c6me to the petition « thy will be 
done" we may in these very words be pray- 
ing that bur previous petitions may not be 
granted. In this brief request consists the 
vital principle, the essential spirit of prayer. 
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God shows his munificence inf encbiiraging us 
to ask most earnestly for the' greatest things* 
by promising that the smalierr>< shall bp .added 
unto us." ,, We therefore ' acknowledge his 
liberality most lyhen w^ request the highest 
favours. He manifests his infinite superiority 
to earthly fathers by chiefly delighting to con- 
fer those spiritual gifts which //(^ less solicit- 
ously desire for their children than those 
worldly advantages on which God i^ets so little 
value. 

Nothing short of a "sincere devotedness to 
God, can enable us to msdntain an equality of 
mind, under unequal circumstanceSf ■ . We 
murmur that we have not the things lye ask 
amiss, not knowing that they are withheld by 
the same mercy by which the things that are 
good for u^ ai*e granted* Things good in 
themselves may not be good for us. A. re-< 
signed spirit is the proper disposition to pre- 
pare us for receiving mercies, or for having 
them denied. Resignation of soul, like the al- 
legiance of a good subject, is always in readi- 
ness though not in action ; whereas an impa- 
tient mind is a spirit of disaffection, always 
prepared to revQlt, when the will of the sov-> 
ercign is in opposition to that of the subject. 
This seditious principle is the infallible char« 
HCter'^tiQ of an unrenew^cl mipd. 
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A sincere love of God will make us thank- 
ful when our supplications are granted, and 
patieiit and cheerful when they are denied. 
He who feels his heart rise against any divine 
dispensation ought not to rest till by serious 
meditacibn and earnest prayer it be moulded 
into submission* i An habit of acquiescence in 
the will of God, wil) so operate on the facuU 
ties of his mind, that -even his judgment will 
embrace the conviction, that what he once so 
ardently desired, would not have been that 
good thing, which his blindness had conspired 
with his wishes to make hini believe it to be. 
He will recollect the many instances in which 
if his importunity had prevailed, the thing 
which ignorance requested, and wisdom deni-/ 
ed) would have insured his misery. Every 
fresh disappointment will teach him to distrust 
himself and to ponfide in God. Experience 
will instruct him that there may be a better 
way of hearing our requests than that of 
granting them. Happy for us that He to 
whom they are addressed knows which is best^ 
and acts upon that knowledge. 

Still lift for f^odd the supplicatliig vo^ce* 

Bat leftve to Heaven the meatare and the choice | 

Implore his aidj in his decisions rest. 

Secure whate'er he givd, he gives the best. 
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We should endeavour to render our private 
devotions effectual remedies for our own par- 
ticular sins. Prayer against sin in general is 
too indefinite to reach the individual case. We 
must bring it home to our o^n heart, else we 
may be confessing another man's sins and over- 
lopking our own. If we have any predomi- 
nant fault, we should pray more especially 
against that fault. If we pray for any virtue of 
which we particularly stand in need, we should 
dwell on our own deficiencies in that virtue, 
till our souls become deeply affected with our 
\vant of it. Our prayers should be circum- 
stantial, not as was bcfoi*e observed for the in- 
formation of infinite wisdom, but for the stirring 
up of our own dull affections. And as the re- 
capitulation of our wants tends to keep Up a 
sense of pur dependence, the enlarging on 
our especial mercies will tend \o' keep alive a 
sense of gratitude. While indiscriminate pe- 
titions^ confessions, and thanksgivings leave 
the mind to wander in indefinite devotion alid 
unaffecting: generalities, without p^ri^onality 
and without appropriation. ' It ^ must' be obvi- 
ous that wc except i those . gi^and universal 
points in ' which all have an equal interest, 
and which must always form - the essence of 
public prayer. 
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On the blessing attending importunity in 
prayer, the Gospel is abundantly explicit. God 
perhaps delays to give that we may persevere 
in asking. He may require importunity for 
our own sakes, that the frequency and urgency 
of the petition may. bring our hearts into that 
frame to which he will be favourable 

As we ought to live in a spirit of obedience 
to his commands, so we should live in a frame 
of waiting for his blessing on our prayers, and 
in a. spirit of gratitude when we have obtained 
it.' This is- that ** preparation of the heart*' 
which would always keep us in a posture for, 
duty. If we desert the duty because an im- 
mediate blessing does not visibly attend it, it 
shews that we do not serve God out of con- 

* « 

science but selfishness ; that we grudge exr> 
pending on him that service ^hich brings uS; 
in no immediate interest. Though he grant 
not our petition, let us never be tempted to 
withdraw our application. 

Our reluctant devotions may remind us of 
the remark of a certain great political wit, 
who apologized for his late attendance in Par- 
liament, by his bcing.detained while a party of 
soldiers* were {/ra^^m^ a volunteer to his duty. 
How many excuses do we find for not being in 
time I How many apologies for brevity ! How 
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many evasions for neg^lect I How* unwilling, 
too often, are we to come into the divine pres- 
ence, how reluctant to remain in it ! Those 
hours which are least valuable for business^ 
which are least seasonable for pleasure, we 
commonly give to religiQn. Our energies 
which were so exerted in the society we have 
just quitted, are sunk as we approach the di- 
vine presence. Our hearts which were all 
alacrity in some frivolous conversation, become 
qold and inanimate, as if it were the natural 
property of devotion to freeze Uie affections. 
Our animal spirits which so readily performed 
their functions before, now slacken their vig- 
our and lose their vivacity. The sluggish body 
sympathizes with the unwilling mind, and each 
promotes the deadness of the otlier ; both are 
alow in listening to the call of duty i both are 
soon weary in performing it. As prayer re- 
quires, all the energies of the compound being 
of man, so we too often feel as if there were a 
(Conspiracy of body, soul, and spirit to disincline 
and disqualify us for it. 

When the heart is once sincerely turned to 
religion, we need not) eveiy time we pray, ex- 
amine into every truth, and seek, for conviction 
over and over again ; but assume that those 
doctrines are truct the truth of which we have 
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already prayed. From a general and fixed 
impression of these principles, will result a 
taste; a disposedness, a love, so intiniate, that 
the convictions' of the understanding will be- 
jcome the affections of the heart. 
14. To be deeply impressed with a few funda- 
mental truths, to digest them thoroughly, to 
meditate on them seriously, to pray over them 
fervently, to get them deeply rooted in the 
heart, will be more productive of faith and ho- 
liness, than to labour after, variety, ingenuity 
•r elegance. . , The, indulgence of imagination 
will rather . disti;act than edify. Searching after 
ingenious thoughts will rather divert the at- 
tention from God to ourselves, than promote 
fixedness of thought, singleness of intention, 
and devotedness of spirit. Whatever is 
subtil and refined, is in danger of beinc: iih- 
scriptural. If we do not 'guard the mind' it 
will learn to wander in quest of'ndtdtlcs. ^' It 
will learn'"* to set m6r6 value on ^brikitial 

thoughts than devout affections. It is the bus- 
iitess of prayer to cast down imaginations 
which graUfy the natural activity of the mind, 
while they leave the heart* unhiimbled. 

^ye should confine ourselves to the present 
business of .the present moment ; we should 
keep the' mind in a state of perpetual depend- 
K yoL. I. 
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ence ; we should entertain no long^ views. 
" Now is the accepted time/' " To-day we 
inust hear his voice." << Give us thU day our 
daily bread." The manna will not keep till 
to-morrow : to-morrow will have its own want8> 
and must have its own petitions. To-morrow 
we must seek the bread of heaven afresh. - 

We should however avoid coming to our dc- 
ybtions with unfurnished minds. We should be 
always laying in materials for prayer, by a dili* 
gent course of serious reading, by treasuring up 
in our'minds the most important truths. If we 
rush into the divine presence with a vacant or 
ignorant or unprepared mind, with a heart full of 
the world ; as we shall feel no disposition or 
qualification for the work we are about . to en- 
gage in, so we cannot expect, that our petitions 
yi\\\ be heard 9r, granted. There, must be some 
jQofigrv^ji^ between the heart and the object, some 
i.a{SbU3b between the statq of our minds and the 
.busings iai which they ■ are employed, if we 
would. Expect success in the work., 
■ We. are often' deceived both, as to the princi- 
ple and the effect of our prayers. . When from 
some-external cause the heart is glad, the spirits 
Uight, the thoughts ready, the tongue voluble, 
ii kind of spontaneous eloquence is the result ; 
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with this wc are pleased) and this ready flow. we. 
are williDg to impose on ourselves for. piety. ^ 

On the other hand when the mind is dejectcdr 
the animal spirits low, the thoughts confused,; 
when apposite words do not readily pres^ept 
themselves, we are apt to accuse our hearts- of 
want of fervor, to .lament pur • weakness and to 
mourn that because we have had no .pleasure in 
praying, our prayers have, therefore, npt ascend-> 
ed to the throne of mercy. > In both cases we 
perhaps judge ourselves unfairly. , These unr^a- s 
dy accents, these ' differing praises, these ill-ex^ ff^ 
pressed ' petitions, may find more acceptance- ^ 
than the florid talk with which we were so well 
satisfied: The latter consisted it may be of 
shining thoughts, floating on the fancy^ eloquent 
words dwelling only 6n the lips ; the former 
was the sighing of a cohtr^e heart, abased , by the 
feeling of its; .own junworthiness, ai^d.. awed by 
the perfections -of a holy'VAnd h^art^scarobing 
God. The heart is . dissatisfied wjthi it^ owm 
dull and tasteless repetitions, '^which^- with' all- 
their imperfections^ infinite ^'oodnessf may <perM 
haps hear with favour*.— We m^y .not : only be. 

' * OF these sort of repetitions, our iidmirable Chdrch Utargy hai 
bieen accosett as a fault ; but this defect, if it be one, happily atf*" 
cofllmodates itself to our infirmities.' Where is the favoi^d beiA^' 
^hose attention never wanders, whose heart acconfipanies his lipti 
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elated with the fluency> but even with the ferven* 
cy of our prayei's/'* Vanity may, grow out of 
the- very act of renouncing it, and we may begin 
to feel proud at having humbled our&eWes so el« 
oquently. '" • ■"■' * , • * • 

There is however a straiiland spirit of prayer 
etlually distinct from that facility and copious- 
ness for'^hich we certainly are never the better 
in the sight of God, and from that constraint and 
dryness for Which we may be never the worse. 
There is a sirapk) solid, pious strain of prayer 
in which the suppli<;ant is iMiiiilled and occupied 
with a sense of his own dependence, and of the 
importance of the things for which he asks, and 
so persuaded of the power and grace of God 
through Christ to give him those things, that 
while he is engaged in it, he does not merely im- 
agine!, but feels assured that God is nigh to him 
as a reconciled father, so that every burden and 
doubt are ' taken off ;. from his mind; « He 
knows,'- $s St. Johii: 'expresses it, i<< that he has 
the petitioos he desired of,< God,' V and feels the 
truth of that promise <^ while they' are yet speak- 
ing I will hear/^ This is the perfection of prayer. 

Ul every penjtence ?i It there no absence of, qnind in the petitioner* 
no wandering of thd M&oughUi no iiicoiisvtncy.^.f, the heart, which 
t\^fi repetitioQi . are wiiely calculated to correct* to rooie Uie. 
<{cad attention, to bring hack.the strayed^afiectioiis. 
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CULTIVATION OF A" DEVOTIONAL SPIRIT. 



X o maintain a devotional Spirit, two things are 
especially necessary-— habitually to cultivate the 
disposition, atid habitually to avoid whatever is 
unfavourable to it. Frequent retirement and 
recollection are indispensable, together with 
such a general course of reading, as, if ic do not 
actually promote the spirit we are endeavouring 
to maintain, shall never be hostile to * it. ' We 
should avoid as much as in us lies all sdch socie- 
ty, all such amusements as excitlj'^llfttipers, 
which it is the daily business of a Chmtidti to 
subdue, and all those feelings which it is his con- 
stant duty to suppress. 

And h^re may we venture to observe, that if 
some things which are apparently innocent, and 
do not assume an alarming aspect, or bear a 
dangerous character ; things which the general* 
ity of decorous people affirm, (how truly we 
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know not) to be safe for them ; yet if we find 
that these things stir up in us improper propen? 
uties, if they awaken thoughts which ought not 
to be excited ; if they abate our love for religious 
exercises, or infringe op our time for performing 
them ; if they make spiritual concerns appear 
iqsipid, if they wind our heart a Httle more 
about the ,W9rld ; in short, if we have formerly 
found them injurious to our own souls, then let 
no example or persuasion, no belief of their 
alledged innocence, no plea of their perfect safe- 
ty, tempt us to indulge in them. ' It matters lit* 
tie to our security whi^t they ^are to others, 
Our business is with ourselves. Our responsi- 
bility is on our own heads. Others cannot know 
the side oh which we are assailable. Let our 
own unbiassed judgment deterniinc our opinion, 
let' our own experience decide for our own con- 

duct:^ *^ •'; 

ln^4ffefelilng of books, we cannot forbear 
notifclnfe^'that very prevalent sort of reading, 
ityhich^is little less productive of evil, little lesa 
prejudicial to moral and menta) improvement, 
than that Mrhich carries a more formidable ap- 
pearance. We cannot confine our pensure to 
fhose more corrupt writings virhich deprave the 
hqs^rt, debauch the imagination^ and poison the 
prii)ciples. Qf these the turpitude is so obvi- 
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ous^l that no*, cautidn op this head, it is presiiin* 
edy ca»l>e hecesiary. * But if justite forbids u& 
tatccmfound) the i insipidNrith the mischievousr 
the- idle with the vicious^ and the frivolous with, 
the proiligate>;ibtill.we can only admit of shadesy 
deep shades we allow, of difference. These 
works> if comparatively harmless, yet debase 
the taste, slatken the intellectual nerve, let 
down the understanding, set the fancy looser 
and send it gadding among low and mean ob* 
jects. They not only run away with the time 
which should be given to better things, but 
gradually ' destroy all taste for better things. 
They sink the mind to their own standard, and 
give it a sluggish reluctance, we had almost 
said, a moral incapacity for every thing above 
their, level. The mind, by long habit of stoop- 
ing, loses its erectness, and yields to its degra- 
dation. It becomes so low and narrow by the 
littleness of the things^ which engage it, that 
it requires ' a paihful effort to lift itself high 
dnoiigh, or to open itself wide enough, to em- 
brace great ' and noble objects. The appetite 
is vitiated. Excess, instead of producing a 
surfeit, by weakening the digestion only indu- 
ces a loathing for stronger nourishment. The 
faculties which might have been expanding in 
works of science, or soaring in the contempla<^ 
\ioxk of genius, beconie batisfied with the ii|i- 
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pertinenpes of the mosti ; ordinary fictionj lose; 
their relish for the severity^ 'of truth, the ele-* > 
gance of taste, and •' the' soberness of religion m 
Lulled in the torpor of' repose, the. intellect* 
dozes, and enjoys in its waking dream, /j , > . 
. • * ■ ' » 

All the wild trash of sleep* ^ithoat'the rest* ' ' ' 

In avoiding books which excite the passions^, 
it would seeni strange to. include even some 
devotional works, Yet such as merely kindle 
warm feelings, are not always the safest. Let 
us rslther prefer those, which, while they tend 
to raise a devotional spirit, awaken the affec-r 
tions without disordering them, which, while 
they elevate the desires, purify them ; which 
shew us our own nature, and lay open its cor- 
ruptions. Such as shew us the malignity of 
sin, the deceitfulness of our hearts, the feeble- 
ness of our best resolutions ; such as teach us 
to pull off the mask from the fairest appearan- 
ces, and discover every hiding place, whero 
some lurking evil would conceal itself ; such 
as shew us not what we appear to others, but 
what we really are ; such as co-operating with 
our interior feelings, and shewing us our natu« 
ral state, point out our absolute need of a Re- 
deemer, lead us to seek to liim for pardon from 
a conviction that there is no other refuge, no 
9ther salvation. Let us be conversant witK 
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such vrritings as teach Us that while wc long 
to ^ obtain the remission of our transgressions) 
we must not desire the reitiission of our duties.^ 
Let us seek^for such a Saviour as will not only 
deliver' us from the punishment of sin, but 
from its dominion also. 

And let us ever bear. in mind that the end of 
{yrayer is hot answered when the Prayer is fin- 
ished. -We should regard prayer as a means 
to ii farther end. The act of prayer is not suf- 
ficie'ht, we must cultivate a afiirie. of ■ pt'ayer. 
And though when the actual devotion is over, 
we catinot,. amid the distractions of company 
and, business, always be thinking of heavenly 
things ; yet the desire, the frame, the propen- 
sity, the willingness to return to them we must, 
howevet^ di(]6cuit, endeavour to msdntain. 

Tjhe proper temper for prayer should precede 
the aqt. The disposition should be wrought 
in, the, mind before the exercise is begun. To 
biJpg.aprQud temper to. an bumble prayer, a 
luxurious habit to a self-denying prayer, or a 
wprldly disposition to a spiritually minded pray- 
er, is a positive anomaly. A habit is more 
powerful than an act, and a. previously indulged, 
temper- during the day will not, it is to be fear-* 
ed, be fully counteracted by the exercise of a 
fQW ininu^es devotion at nightr 
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. Prayer is designed for a perpetual renova- 
tion of the motives to virtue, if therefore the 
cause is not followed by its consequence, a .coor 
sequence inevitable but for the impediments we 
bring to it, we rob our. nature of its. highi&st 
privilege, and run the danger of incurring a 
penalty where we are looking for a^blessing. 

* That the habitual tendency of the life; should 
be the preparation for the stated prayisr, is nat* 
urally suggested to us by our blessed Redeem-, 
er in his sermon on the Mount. He announc- 
ed, the, precepts of holiness, and their corres^- 
ponding beatitudes ; h^ gave the spiritual ex- 
position of the Law, the directions for alms- 
giving, the exhortation to love our . enemies, 
nay the essence and spirit of. the whole Deca- 
logue, previous to his delivering his own divine 
prayer as a pattern for, our's. Let us learn from 
this that the preparation of prayer is therefore 
to live in all those pursuits which we may safe- 
ly beg of God to bless, acid in a conflict with 
all those temptations into which we pray not to 
be'led. •■• ^'''- '• '■ •■■■•'^ 

If God be the centre to which our hearts ard 
tending, every line in our lives must meet in 

him. With this point in view there will be a 
harmony between our prayers and our practice, 
a consistency between devotion land conduct, 
which will make every part turn to this one 
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end, bear upon tins one point. For the beauty 
of the Christian scheme consists not in parts, 
(however good in themselves) which tend to 
separate views, and lead to different ends ; but 
it arises from its being one entire, uniform, 
connected plan, << compacted of that which ev« 
ery joint supplieth,V'andof which all the parts 
terminate in this one grand ultimate point. 

The design of Prayer therefore as we before 
observed, is not merely to make us devout 
while we are engaged in it, but that its odour 
may be diffused , through all the intermediate 
spaces of. the day, enter into all its occupations^ 
duties, and. tempers. Nor must its results be 
partial, or . limited to easy and pleasant du« 
ties, but extend to such as are less alluring. 
When we pray, for instance, for our enemies, 
the prayer must be rendered practical, must be 
made a means of softening our spirit, and cooling 
our resentment,. toward them^. If we deserve 
their enmity, the true spirit of prayer will put us 
upon endeavouring to cure the fault which, has 
excited it.. If we ^o not. deserve it, it will put us 
on striving for a placable temper, and we shall 
endeai^our ntfi (o let slip so favourable an occa- 
sion of cultivating it. There is no such soften- 
er of animosity, no such soother of resentment, 
no ^ jsuch.^ ^^^f^yp^ ,^rf' ^^^''^^y A^ sincere, cordial 
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. It is obviousi that the precept to praf without 
ceasing .can never mean to enjoin a continual 
course of actual prayer. But while it more di- 
rectly enjoins us to embrace all proper occasions 
of performing this sacred duty,, or rather of 
claiming this valuable privilege, so it plainly im- 
plies that we should try to keep up^ constantly 
that : sense of 'the divine presence « which shall 
maintain the disposition. Ih order to this, we 
should inure our minds to reflection ; we should 
encourage' serious thoughts. A good thought 
barely passing through the mind will ntake little 
impression on it. We mtist arrest it, constrain 
it to remain with us, expand, amplify, and as it 
were, take it to pieces. It must be distinctly 
unfolded, and carefully examined j or it will leave 
no precise idea ; it must be fixed and incorpo- 
rated, or it will produce no practical effect. We 
must not dismiss it till it has left some trace on 
the mind, till it has made some impression on 
the heart. 

On the other hand, if we give the reins to a 
loose' ungovemed fancy, at other times, if we 
abandon our minds to frivolous thoughts ; if we 
fill them with corrupt images ; if we cherish 
sensual ideas during the rest of the day, can we 
expect that none of these images will intrude, 
that none of these impressions will be revived, 
but that << the temple into which foul things'' 
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have been invited, will be cle&nscd at a given 
moment ; that worldly thoughts will recede 
and give place at once, to pure and holy 
iboughts ? Will that spirit, grieved by impurity^, 
or resisted by levity, return with his warm beams, 
and cheering influences, to the contaminated 
mansion from which he has been driven out ? Is 
it wonderful if finding no entrance into a heart 
filled with vanity he should withdraw himself?—^ 
Wc cannot, in retiring into our closets, change 
oui* natures as we do our clothes. The dis- 
position we carry thither will be likely to remain 
with us. We have no light to expect that a new 
temper will meet us at the door. We Can only 
hope that the spirit we bring thitiier will be cher- 
ished and improved. It is not easy, rather it is 
not possible, to graft genuine devotion on a life 
of an opposite tendency ; nor can we delight our- 
selves regularly for a few stated moments, in 
that God whom we have not been serving during 
the day. We may indeed to quiet our con- 
cience, take up the employment of prayer, but 
cannot take up the state of mind which will 
make the employment beneficial to ourselves, 
or the prayer acceptable to God, if all the pre* 
vious day we have been careless of ourselves, and 
unmindful of our Maker. They will not pray 

L VOL. z. 
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differently from the rest of the world) Who do 
not live differently. 

What a contradiction is it to lament the weak- 
ness, the misery, and the corruption of our na- 
ture, in our devotions, and then to rush into a 
life, though not perhaps of vice, yet of indulgen- 
ces, calculated to encrease that weakness, to in- 
flame those corruptions, and to lead to that mis- 
ery ! There is either no meaning in our pray- 
ers, or no sense in our conduct. In the one we 
mock God, in the other we deceive ourselves. 

Will not he who keeps up an habitual inter- 
course with his Maker, who is vigilant in 
thought, self-denying in aclion, who strives to 
keep his heart from wrong desires, his mind 
from vain imaginations, and his lips from idle 
words, bring a more prepared spirit, a more col- 
lected mind, be more engaged, more penetrated, 
more present to the occubion ? Will he not 
&el more delight in this devout exercise, reap 
more benefit from it, than he who lives at ran- 
dom, prays from custom, and who though he 
dares not intermit the form, is a stranger to its 
spirit. « O God my heart is ready," cannot be 
lawfully uttered by him wJio is no more prepared. 

We speak not here to the self-sufficient for- 
malist, or the careless profligate. Among those 
whom we now take the liberty to address, are to 
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be foundf especially in the hij^her class of fe- 
inaleti the amiable and the interesting, and in 
many respects, the virtuous and correct : Char- 
acters so engagini^, so evidently made for better 
things, so capable of reaching high degrees 
of excellence, so formed to give the tone to 
Christian practice, as well as to f\ishion ; so cal- 
culated to give a beautiful impression of that 
religion which they profess without sufficiently 
adorning ; which they believe without fairly ex- 
emplifying ; that we cannot forbear taking a ten- 
der interest in their welfare, we catuiot forbear 
breathing a fervent prayer, that they may yet 
reach the elevation for which they were intended ; 
that they may hold out a uniform and consistent 
pattern, of" whatsoever things are pure, honest' 
just, lovely, and of good report I" This the 
Apostle goes on to intimate can only be done by 

THINKING ON THESE THINGS. Things CaH 

only influence our practice as they engage our 
attention. Would not then a confirmed habit 
of serious thought tend to correct that inconside- 
ration, which we are willing to hope, more than 
Tvant of principle, lies at the bottom of the in- 
consistency we are lamenting. 

If, as it is generally allowed, the great difficul- 
ty of our spiritual life is to make the future pre- 
dominate over the present) do we not by the 
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conduct we arc rcgretlingi aggravate what it h 
in our power to diminish ? Miscalculation of 
the relative value of things is one of the greatest 
errors of our moral life. We estimate them In 
an inverse proportion to their value) as well as 
to their duration : we lavish earnest and durable 
thoughts on things so trifling, that they deserve 
little regard, so brief that they <^ perish with 
the using," while we bestow only slight atten- 
tion on things of infinite worth, only transient 
thoughts on thing of eternal duration. 

Those who are so far conscientious as not to 
intermit a regular course of devotion) and who 
yet allow themselves at the same time to go on 
in a course of amusements, which .excite a di- 
rectly opposite spirit, are inconceivably aug- 
menting their own difficulties. They are eager- 
ly heaping up fuel in the day, on the fire which 
they intend to extinguish in the evening ; they 
are voluntarily adding to the temptations, against 
which they mean to request grace to struggle. 
To acknowledge at the same time, that we .find 
it hard to serve God as we, ought, and yet to be 
systematically indulging habits, which must 
naturally increase the difficulty, makes our 
characters almost ridiculous, while it renders our 
duty almost impracticable. 
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While we make our way more difficult by 
those very indulgences with which we think to 
cheer and refresh it, the determined Christian 
becomes his own pioneer ; he makes his path 
easy by voluntarily clearing it of the obstacles 
which impede his progress. 

These habitual indulgences seem a contra- 
diction to that obvious law, that one virtue always 
involves another ; for we cannot labour after 
any grace, that of prayer for instance, without 
resisting whatever is opposite to it. If then we 
lament, that it> is so hard to serve God» let us not 
by our conduct furnish arguments t gainst our- 
selves ; for, as if the difficulty were not great 
enough in itself, we are continually heaping up 
mountains in our way, by indulging in such 
pursuits and passions, as make a small labour an 
insurmountable one. 

But we may often judge better of our state by 
the i*esult, than by the act of prayer. Our very 
defects, our coldness, deadness, wanderings, 
may leave more contrition on the soul, than the 
happiest turn of thought. The feeling of our 
wants, the confcsMon of our sins, the acknowl- 
edgement of our dependence, the renunciation of 
ourselves, the supplication for mercy, the appli- 
cation to « the fountain opened for sin," the cor- 

L* 
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dial entreaty for the aid of the Spirit) the relin- 
quiihuaeiit of our own will, resolutions of belter 
obedience) petitions that these resolutions majr 
be directed and sanctiBcd, these are the subjects 
in which the supplicant should be engaged, by 
which his thoughts should be absorbed. Can 
they be so absorbed, if many of the invervening 
hours are passed in pursuits of a totally diflfer- 
ent complexion ? pursuits wliich raise the pas- 
sions which we are seeking to allay ? Will the 
cherished vanities go at our bidding ? Will the 
required dispositions come at our calling i Do 
we find our tempers so obedient, our passions 
so obsequious in the other concerns of life ? 
If not, what reason have we to expect their ob- 
sequiousness in this grand concern. We should 
therefore endeavour to believe as we pray, to 
think as we pray, to feel as we pray, and to act as 
we pray. Prayer must not be a solitary, inde- 
pendent exercise ; but an exercise interwoven 
with many, and inseparably connected with that 
golden chain of Christian duties, of which, when 
so connected, it forms one of the most important 
links. 

Business however must have its period as well 
as devotion. We were sent into this world to 
act as well as to pray^ active duties must be 
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performed as well as devout exercises. Even 
relaxation must have its interval ; only let us be 
carefql that the indulgence of the one do not de- 
stroy the effect of the other., that our pleasures do 
not encroach on the time or deaden .the spirit of 
our devotions, let us be careful th^ our cares, 
occupations, and amusements may be always such 
that we may not be afraid to implore the divine 
blessing on them ; thjls is the criterion of their 
safety and of our xiuty. Let us endeavour that 
in each, in all, one continually growing senti- 
ment and feeling of loving, serving, and pleasing 
God, maintain its predominant station in the 
heart. 

An additional reaspn why we should live in 
the perpetufil use of prayer, seems to be, that 
our blessed Redeemer after having given both 
the example and the command, wiiile on earth, 
condescends still to be our unceasing intercessor 
in Heaven. Can we ever cease petitioning for 
ourselves, when we believe that he never ceases 
interceding for us ? 

If we are so unhappy as now to find little 
pleasure in this holy exercise, that however is so 
far from being a reason for discontinuing it, that 
it affords the strongest argument for perseve- 
rcnce. That which was at first a form, will be- 
come a pleasure ; that which was a burden will 
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become a privilege ; that which we impose upon 
ourselves as a medicine, will become necessary 
as an aliment, and desirable as a gratification. 
That which is now short and superficial, will be** 
come copious and solid. The chariot wheel is 
warmed by its own motion. Use will make that 
easy which was at first painful. That which is 
once become easy will soon be rendered pleas- 
ant. Instead of repining at the performance, wc 
shall be unhappy at the omission. When a man 
recovering from sickness attempts to walk, he 
does not discontinue the exercise because he feels 
himself weak, nor even because the effort is 
painful. He rather redoubles his exertion. It 
is from his pcrseverence that he looks for 
strength. An additional turn ever yday dimin* 
ishes his repugnance, augments his vigour, im- 
proves his spirits. That effort which was sub- 
mitted to because it was salutary, is continued 
because the feeling of renovated strength renders 
it delightful. 
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CHAP. VU. 
THE LOTE OF GOD. 

Our lore to God arises out of want. God^ 
love to us out of fulness. Our indigence draws 
us to that power which can relievef and to that 
goodness which can bless us. His overflowing 
love delights to make us partakers of the boun- 
ties he graciously imparts, not only in the gifts 
of his Providence) but in the richer communica- 
tions of his grace. We can only be said to love 
God, when we endeavour to glorify him, when we 
desire a participation of his n^iture, when we 
study to imitate his perfections. 

We are sometimes inclined to suspect the love 
of God to us. We are too little suspicious of our 
want of love to him. Yet if we examine the case 
by evidence, as we should examine any common 
question, what real instances can we produce of 
our love to Him ? What imaginable instance can 
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we not produce of his love to us? If neglect, 
forgttfulness, ingratitude, disobedience, coldness 
in our affections, deadness in our duty, be evi- 
dences of our love to him, such evidences, but 
such only, we can abundantly allege. If life and 
all the countless catalogue of mercies that makes 
life pleasant, be proofs of his love to us, these he 
has given us in hand ;— if life eteraal, if blessed- 
ness that knows no measure and no end, be 
proofs of love, these he has given us in promise 
— to the christian we had almost said, he has 
given them in possession. 

It must be an irksome thing to serve a mas- 
ter, whom we do not love ; a master whom we are 
eompelled to obey, though we think his requisi- 
tions hard, and his commands unreasonable ; 
under whose eye we know that we continually 
live, though his presence is not only undelight- 
ful but formidable. 

Now every Christian must obey God, whe^hci' 
he love him or not ; he must act always in his 
Sight, whether he delight in him or not ; 
and to a heart of any feeling, to a spirit of any 
liberality, nothing is so grating as constrained 
obedience. To love God, to serve him because 
we love him, is therefore no less our highest 
happiness, than our most bounden duty. Love 
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makes all labour light. We serve with alacritfi 
where we love.wiih cordiality. 

Where the heart is devoted to an objectf we 
require not to be perpetually reminded of our 
obligations to obey him ; they present them* 
selves spontaneously, we fulBl them readily, I 
had almost said, involuntarily ; we think not so 
much of the service as of the object. The prin* 
ciple which suggests the work inspires the pleas- 
ure ; to neglect it, would be an injury to our feel- 
ings. The performance is the gratification. 
The omission is not more a pain to the con« 
science, than a wound to the affections. The 
implantation of this vital root perpetuates vir* 
tuous practice, and secures internal peace. 

Though we cannot be always thinking of God| 
we may be always employed in his service. 
There must be intervals of our communion with 
him, but there must be no intermission of oMt 
attachment to him. The tender father who la- 
bours for his children, does not always employ 
his thoughts about them ; he cannot be always 
conversing with them, or concerning them, yet 
he is always engaged in promoting their inter- 
ests. His affection for them is an inwoven prin^ 
ciple, of which he gives the most unequivocal 
evidence, by the assiduousness of his application 
iu their service. 
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<< Thou Shalt love the Lord thy God Mrith all 
thy heart," is the primary law of our Religion. 
Yet how apt are we to complain that we cannot 
love God, that we cannot maintain a devout in- 
tercourse with him. But would God, who is all 
justice, have commanded that of which he knew 
we were incapable ? Would he who is all mercy 
have made our eternal happiness to depend on 
something which he knew was out of our power 
to perform, capriciously disqualifying us for the 
duty he had prescribed I Would he have given 
the exhortation, and withheld the capacity ? This 
would be to charge omniscience with folly, and 
infinite goodness with injustice-— no, when he 
made duty and happiness inseparable, he neither 
made our duty impracticable, nor our happiness 
unattainable. But we are continually flying to 
false refuges, clinging to false holds, resting on 
false supports : as they are uncertain they disap- 
point us, as they are weak they fail us ; but as 
they are numerous, when one fails, another pre- 
sents itself. Till they slip from under us, we 
never suspect how much we rested upon them. 
Life glides away in a perpetual succession of 
these false dependencies and successive piiva* 
tions. 

There is, as we have elsewhere . observed, a 
striking analogy between the natural and spirit- 
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ual lifei the weakness and helplessness of the 
christian resemble those of the infant ; neither of 
them becomes strong, vigorous, anjd full grown 
at once, but through a long and often painful 
course. This keeps up a sense of dependence, 
and accustoms us to lean on the hand which fos- 
ters us. There is in both conditions, an iroper** 
ceptible chain of depending events, by whiqh we 
are carried on insensibly to the vigour of matu- 
rity. The operation whiph is not always ob- 
vious^ is always pro^^ressive. By attemptipg to 
walk alone, we discover our weakness, the expe- 
rience of thajt weakness humbles us, and every 
fall drives us back to the sustaining hand, whose 
assistance we vainly fluttered ourselves we no. 
longer needed. 

In soine halcyon moments we arq, willing, to 
persuade ourselves that Religion has made an 
entire conquest over our heart ; that we have re- 
nounced the dominion of the world, have con- 
quered.our attachment, to earthly tilings. Wq 
flatter ourselves .that nothing can now, again, ob- 
struct oiir entire submission. But we know not 
what, spirit we are of , We say this in the qalm 
of reposq and, in tl^e stillness of the pasKion^ ; 
when our path is smooth, our prospect smiling, 
danger distant, temptation absent, when wc have 
many, comforts and i^o trials. Suddenly, sqme 
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lossi some disappointment) some privatioB tears 
off the mask, reveals us to ourselves. We at 
once discover that though the smaller fibres and 
lesser roots which fasten us down to earth may 
have been loosened by preceding storms, yet our 
substantial hold on earth is not shaken, the tap 
root is not cut, we are yet fast rooted to the soil} 
and still stronger tempests must be sent to make 
Us let go our hold. 

It might be useful to cultivate the habit of sta- 
ting our own case as strongly to ourselves as if 
it were the case of another ; to express in so ma- 
ny words, thoughts which are not apt to assume 
any specific or palpable form ; thoughts which 
we avoid shaping into language, but slur over) 
generalize, soften, and do away. How indig- 
nant, for instance, should we feel (though we 
ourselves make the complaint) to be told by oth- 
ers, that we do not love our maker and preserv- 
er. But let us put the question fairly to our- 
selves. Do we really love him I Do we love him 
with a supreme, nay, even with an equal affec- 
tion ? Is there no friend, no child, no reputation, 
no pleasure, no society, no possession which we 
do not prefer to him ? It is easy to affirm in a 
general way that there is not. But let us par- 
ticularize, individpaUze the question— bring it 
home to our own hearts in some actual instance, 
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in some tangible shape. Let us commune with 
our own consciences, with our own feelings, with 
our own experience ; let us question pointedly^ 
and answer honestly. Let us not be more 
ashamed to detect the fault, than to have been 
guilty of it. 

This then will commonly be the result. Let 
the fiiend, child, reputation, possession, pleasure 
be endangered, but especially let it be taken 
away by some stroke of Providence. The scales 
fall from our eyes ; we see, we feel, we ac- 
knowledge, with brokenness of heart, not only 
for our loss but for our sin, that though we did 
love God, yet we loved him not superlatively, 
and that we loved the blessing, threatened or re- 
sumed, still more. But this is one of the cases 
in which the goodness of God bringeth us to re* ' 
pentance. By the operation of his grace the re* 
sumption of the gifl brings back the heart to the 
giver. The Almighty by his spirit takes pos- 
session of the Temple from which the idol is 
driven out : God is re-instated iti his rights, and 
becomes the supreme and undisputed Lord of 
our reverential affection. ' >• i^ 

There arc three requisites to our proper en- 
joyment of every earthly blessing which God be' 
stows on us— a thankful reflection on the good- 
ness of the giver, a deep sense of the unworthi- 
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ness of the receiveri and a sober Tccollection of 
the precarious tenure by which we hold it. The 
first would make us grateful, the second hutnblet 
the last moderate. 

fiut how seldoih do we receive his favours in 
this Spirit ! As if religious gradtude were Xb be 
confined to the appointed days of public thanks- 
giving, how rarely in common society do we 
hear any recognition of Omnipotence even on 
those striking and heart-rejoicing occasions^ 
when *< with his own right hand, and with his 
glorious arm He has gotten himself the victory !'* 
Let us pever detract from the merit of our val- 
iant leaders, but rather honor them the more for 
this manifestation of divine flower in their &- 
vour ; but let us never lose sight of Him ** who 
teacheth their hands to war, and their fingers to 
fight" Let us never forget that "He is the 
Bock, that his work is perfect, and all his ways 
are judgment." 

How many seem to shew not only their want 
of affiance in God, but that " he is not in all their 
thoughts," by their appealing to leave him en*> 
tirely out of their concerns, by projecting their 
affairs without any refer^ince to him, by setting 
out on the stock of their own unassisted wisdomt 
contriving and acting independently of God ; ex- 
pecting prosperity in the events without seeking 
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his direction in the outsetf and taking to them- 
selves the whole honour of the success without 
any recognition of his hand ! do they not thus 
virtually imitate what Sophocles makes his blus- 
tering Atheist* boast. *^ Let other men expect 
to conquer with the assistance of the godS| I in- 
tend to gain honour without them/' 

The Christian will rather rejoice to ascribe the 
glory of his prosperity to the same hand to which 
our own manly queen gladly ascribed her signal 
victory. When after the defeat of the Armada^ 
impiously termed invincible, her enemies, in or- 
der to lower the value of her agency, alleged 
that the victory was not owing to her, but to God 
who had raised the storm, she heroically declar- 
ed that the visible interference of God in her fa- 
vour, was that part of the success from which 
she derived the truest honour. 

Incidents and occasions every day arise, which 
not only call on us to trust in God, but which 
furnish us with suitable occasions of vindicating, 
if I may presume to use the expression, the char- 
acter and conduct of the Almighty in the gov- 
ernment of human affairs ; yet there is no duty 
which we perform with less alacrity. Strange, 
that we should treat the Lord of heaven and 
earth with less confidence than we exercise to« 
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\7ards each other ! That vtt sliould vindicate the 
honour of a common acquaintance with more 
zeal than that of our instilled maker and pre. 
server ! 

If we hear a friend accused of ahy act of in- 
justice, thou^i^h we cannot bring any positive 
proof wliy he should be acquitted of this specific 
charge, yet we resent the injury offered to his 
character ; we clear him of the individual al- 
legation on the ground of his general conduct} 
inferiing that fiom the numerbus instaifices We 
can produce of his rectitude on other occasionsi 
he cannot be guilty of the alleged injustice. We 
reason from analogy, and iii general we reason 
fairly. But when we presume to' judge of th^ 
Most High, instead of vindicating his rectitude 
on the Same grounds, under a provideiice seem- 
ingly severe ; instead of reverting, as in the 
tase of> our friend, to ttie thousand instances we 
have formerly tasted of his kindt^ess, instead of 
giving God the same credit we give to his err- 
ing creature, and inferring from his past good- 
ness, that the present inexplicable dispensation 
must be consistent, though we cannot explain 
how, with his general character, we mutinously 
accuse him of inconsistency, nay of injustice. 
We admit virtually the most monstrous anomaly 
in the character of the perfect God. 
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But what si cliie has ReVclaitioh furnished to 
the intricate labyrinth which ^eeihs to involve the 
conduct whicti We inipiously question ! It un- 
rbl4 the volume of divine Providence, lays open 
the mysterious Map bf infinite Mrisdom^ throws 
a bright light on the darkest dispensations, vin- 
dicates the inequality of appearances, and points 
to that blessed region, where to all who have 
truly loved and served God, every apparent 
wrong shall be proved to haVe been unimpeach- 
ably .right, every affliction a mercy, and the se- 
verest trials the choicest blessings. 

So blind has sin made us,' that the glory oF 
God is concealed from us, by the very means 
which, could we discern aright, would display it. 
That train of second causes, which he has so 
marvelously disposed, obstructs our view of him- 
self We are so filled' \\^ith wonder at tlic im- 
mediate effect^ that out* short sight penetrates 
not to the first cause. To see him as he is, is 
reserved to be the happiness of a better world. 
We shall then indeed '< admire him in his Saints, 
and in all them that believe ;*' we shall see how 
necessary it Was for those whose bliss is now so 
perfect, to have been poor, and despised, and op- 
pressed. We shall see why the " ungodly were 
in such prosperity." Let us give God credit 
here for what we shall then fully know ; let us 
adore noW| what we shall understand hereafter. 
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They who take up Religion on a false ground 
ivill never adhere to it. If they adopt it merely 
for the peace and pleasantness it bringS) they 
will desert it, as soon as they find their adherence 
to it will bring them into fliflicultyi distressi or 
discredit. It seldom answers therefore to at- 
tempt making proselytes by hanging out false 
colours. The Christian <' endures as seeing 
him who is invisible." He who adopts Reli; 
gion, for the sake of immediate enjoyment, will 
not do a virtuous action that is disagreeable to 
himself; nor resist a temptation that is alluring^ 
present pleasure being his motive. There is no 
sure basis for virtue but the love of God in 
Christ Jesus, and the bright reversion for which 
that love is pledged. Without this, as soon as 
the paths of piety become rough and thorny, we 
shall stray into pleasanter pastures. 

Religion however has her own peculiar ad- 
vantages. In the transaction of all worldly af-* 
fairs, there are many and great difficulties. 
There may be several ways out of which to 
chuse. Men of the first understanding are not 
always certain which of these ways is the best. 
Persons of the deepest penetration are full of 
doubt and perplexity ; their minds are undecid- 
ed how to act, lest while they pursue one road, 
they may be neglecting another> which might 
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better have conducted them to their proposed 
end. 

Ini religion the case is different, and, in this re- 
spect, easy. As a christian can have but one 
o\>ject in vievr, he ii also certain there is but one 
way of attaining it. Where there is but one end, 
it prevents all possibility of chusing virrong ; 
where there is but one road, it takes away all 
perplexity as to the course of pursuit. That we 
80 often wander wide of the mark, is hot from 
any want of plainness in the pathi but from the 
perverseness of bur will in not chusing it, from 
the indolence of our minds in not following it 
up. 

In our attachments to earthly thirtgs even the 
most innocent,* there is always a danger of ex- 
cess, but from this danger Mre are here pisrfectly 
exempt, for thbre is tib possibility df exiiess in 
oUr love tb that Bel bg whd has demanded /Ae 
vfhoie heart. This [)ereniptbry requisition cuts 
off all debate. Had God required only a por- 
tion, even were it a large j)6rtioh, we might be 
puzzled in Settling the quantum. We might be 
plotting how large a part we might venture to 
keep back without absolutely forfeiting oiir safe- 
ty ; we might be haggling for deductions, bar- 
gdining for abatements, and be perpetually coni.- 
promising with our Maker. But the injunction 
is entire, the command is definite, the portion is 
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unequivocal. Though it is so compressed in the 
expression* yet it is so expansive and ample in 
the measure ; it is so distinct a claim, so imper- 
ative a requisition of a// the faculties of the mind 
and strength ; all the affections of the heart and . 
80\il ; that there is not the least opening left for 
litigation ; no ptuce for any thing but absolute 
unreserved compliance. 

Every thing which relates to God is infinite. 
We must therefore, while we keep oqr hearts 
humble keep our aims, high. Our highest ser- 
vices indeed are but finite, imperfect. But as 
God is unlimited in goodness, he should have our 
\mlimited love. The best we can offer is poor, 
but let us not withhold that best. He deserves 
incomparably more than we have to give. Let 
us not give him less than all. If he has enno- ~ 
bled our corrupt nature with spiritual affections, 
let us not refuse their noblest aspirations, to their 
noblest object. Let him not behold us so prodi* 
gaily lavishing our affections on the meanest of. 
his bounties, as to have nothing left for himself. . 
As the standard of every thing in religion is 
high, let us endeavour to act in it with the highest 
\ntention of mind, with the largest use of our 
acuities. Let us obey him with the most in-r 
tense love, adore him w^h the most fervent grat- . 
itude. Let us « praises him according to his cx<* 
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cellent greatness/' Let us serve him with all 
the strength of our capacity) with all the devo- 
tion of our will. 

Grace being a new principle added to our nat- 
ural powers, as it determines the desires to a 
higher object, so it adds vigour to their activity. 
We shall best prove its dominion over us by de- 
siring to exert ourselves in the cause of heaven 
with the same energy with which we once ex- 
erted ourselves in the cause of the world. The 
world was too little to fill our whole capacity. 
Scaliger lamented how much was lost because so 
fine a poet as Claudian, in his choice of a subjects 
wanted matter worthy of his . ||lents ; but it is 
the felicity of the Christian to have chosen a 
theme to which all the powers of his heart and 
of his understanding will be found inadequate. 
It is the glory of religion to supply an object 
worthy of the entire consecration of every power, 
faculty and affection of an immaterial^ immortal 
being. 
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THE HAND OF GOD, TO BB ACKNOWLBDOED IN 
THE DAILY ClRCUMSTANCKS OF LlFB. 

Xf we would indeed love God, let ui << acquaint 
ourselves with him.'* The word of inspiration 

t there is no other way to '^ be 
at peace." As we cannot love an unknown God^ 
so neither can we know him, or even approach 
toward that knowledge, but on the terms which 
he himself holds out to us ; neither will he save 
us but, in the method which he has himself- pre- 
scribed. ■ His very perfections, the just objects 
of our adoration, all stand in the way of creatures 
so guilty. His justice is the flaming sword 
which excludes us from the Paradise we have 
forfeited* His purity is so opposed to our cor. 
ruptions, his omnipotence to our infirmity, his 
wisdom to our folly, that had we not to plead the 
great propitiation, those very attributes which 
are now our trust, would be our terror. The 
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most opposite images of human conception, the 
widest extremes of human lang^uage, are used 
for the purpose of shewing what God is to us, in 
our natural state, and what he is under the 
Christian dispensation. The (' consuming fire'* 
is transformed into essential love. 

But as we cannot find out the Almighty to per* 
fection, so we cannot love him with that pure 
flame, which animates glorified spirits. But 
there is a preliminary acquaintance with him, 
an initial love of him, for which he has furnish- 
ed us with means by his works, by his word, and 
by his Spirit. Even in this weak and barren soil 
some germs will shoot, some blossoms will open' 
of that celestial plant, which, watered by the 
dews of h^ven, and ripened by the Sun of 
Righteousness, will, in a more genial clime, ex- 
pand into the fulness of perfection, and bear 
immortal fruits in the paradise of God. 

A person of a cold phlegmatic temper, who 
laments that he wants that fervour in his love of 
the supreme Being, which is apparent in more 
ardent characters, may take comfort, if he find 
the same indifference respecting his worldly at- 
tachments. But if his affections are intense to- 
wards the perishable things of earth, while they 
nrc dead to such as are spiritual) it does not prove 
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that he is destitute of passions, but only that they 
are not directed to the proper object. If how- 
ever he love God with that measure of feeling 
with which God has endowed him, he will not 
be punished or rewarded, because the stock is 
greater or smaller than that of some other of his 
fellow creatures. 

In those intervals when our sense of divine 
things is weak and low, we must not give way 
to distrust, but warm our hearts with the recol- 
lection of our best moments. Our motives to 
love and gratitude are not now diminished, but 
our spiritual frame is lower, our natural spirits 
are weaker. Where there is languor there will 
be discouragements. But we must not desist. 
<( Faint yet pursuing,'* must be the Christian's 
motto. 

There is more merit, (if ever we dare apply 
so arrogant a word to our worthless efforts) in 
persevering under depression and discomfort, 
than in the happiest flow of devoiion* when the 
tide of health and spirits runs high. Where 
there is less gratification there is more disinter- 
estedness. We ought to consider it as a cheer- 
ing evidence, that our love may be equally pure 
though it is not equally fervent, when we persist 
in serving our heavenly father with the same 
constancy, though it may please him to with- 
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draw from us the same consolations. Perse- 
▼erance may bring us to the very dispositions 
the absence of %?hich *we are lamenting—** O 
tarry thou the Lord's leisure, be strong* and he 
fball comfort thy heart/' 

We are too ready^ to ii^iagine that we are re- 
ligious because we know something of religion. 
We appropriate to ourselves the pious senti- 
ments we read, and we talk as if the thoughts of 
other men's heads were really the feelings of our 
own hearts. But piety has not its seat in the 
memory, but in the affections, for which howev- 
er the memory is an excellent purveyor, though 
a bad substitute. Instead of an undue elation of 
heart when we peruse some of the Psalmist's 
beautiful effusions, we should feel , a deep self- 
abasement at the reflection, that however our 
case may sometimes resemble his, yet how in- 
applicable to our hearts are the ardent expres- 
uons of bis repentance, the overflowing of his 
gratitude, the depth of his submission, the entire- 
ness of his self-dedication, the fervor of his love. 
But 'he who indeed can once say. with him, 
<' Thou art my portion,'* will, like him,surrender 
himself unreservedly to his service. 

It is important that we never suffer our 
faith) any more than our love, to be depressed 
or elevated, by mistaking for its own opera- 
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tio'ns, the ramblings of a busy imagination. 
I'he steady principle of Faith must not look for 
its character, to the vagaries of a mutable and 
fantastic Fancy-— Za folic de la MaUon^ as she 
has been well denominated. Faith which has 
once fixed her foot on the immutable rock of 
ages, fasten'ed her firm eye on the cross, and 
stretched out her triumphant hand to seize the 
promised crown, will not suffer her stability to 
depend on this ever-shifting faculty ; she will 
not be driven to despair by the blackest shades 
of its pencil, nor be betrayed into a careless 
security, by its most flattering and vivid colours. 
One cau^e of the fluctuations of our faith is, 
that we are too ready to judge the Almighty by 
our own low standard. We judge him not by 
his own declarations of what he is, and what he 
will do, but by our own feelings and practices. 
We ourselves are too little disposed to forgive 
those who have offended us. We therefore 
conclude that God cannot pardon our offences. 
We suspect him to be implacable, because we 
are apt to be so, and we are unwilling to be- 
lieve that he can pas^ by injuries,because we find 
it so hard to do it. When we do forgive, it is 
grudgingly and superficially ; we therefore 
infer thi^t God cannot forgive freely and fully. 
We make a hypocritical distinction between 
forgiving and forgetting injuries. God clears 
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aw^y the score when he grants the pardon. 
He does not only say, " thy sins and thy ini- 
quities will I forgive," hut « I will rcmemher 
no more/* 

We are disposed to urge the smallness of 
our offences, as a plea for their forgiveness ; 
whereas God, to exhibit the boundlessness of 
his own mercy, has taught us to allege a plea 
directly contrary, " Lord, pardon my iniquity, 
for it is great** To natural reason this argu- 
ment of David is most extraordinary. But 
while he felt that the greatness of his own ini- 
quity left him no resource, but in the mercy 
of God, he felt that God's mercy was greater 
even than his own sin. What a large, what a 
magnificent idea does it give us of the divine 
power and goodness that the believer, instead 
of pleading the smallness of his own offences ag 
a motive for pardon, pleads only the abundance 
of the divine compassion ! 

We are told that it is the duty of the Chris, 
tian to « seek God." We assent to the tmth 
of the proposition. Yet it would be less irk^ 
some to corrupt nature, in pursuit of this 
knowledge, to go a pilgrimage to distant 
lands, than to seek him within our own hearts 
Our own heart is the true terra incognita . 
a land more foreign and unknown to us, than 
the regions of the pojar circle : Yet that heart 
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is the place, in which an acquaintance with 
God must be sought. It is there we must 
worship him) if we would worship him in spirit 
find in truth* 

But) svlas ! the heart is not the home of a 
worldly man; it is scarcely the home of a 
Christian. If business and pleasure are the 
natural element of the generality ; a dreary 
vacuity, sloth, and insensibility, too often worse 
than both, disincline, disqualify too many 
Christians for the pursuit. 

I have observed, and I think I have heard 
others observe, that a common beggar had 
rather screen himself under the wall of a 
churchyard, if overtaken by a shower of raiui 
though the church doors stand inviting[ly open, 
than take shelter within it, while divine service 
is performing. It is a less annoyance to him 
to be drenched with the storm, than to enjoy 
the <;onvemen(;6 of a shelter and a seat, if he 
must enjoy then^ at the heavy price of listen^ 
ing to the sermon. 

While we (condemn the beggar, let us look 
into our own h^^rts ^ happy if we cannot there 
detect somewhat of thp s^me indolence, indis- 
posedness, and distaste to serious things ! 
Happy, if we do not find, that we prefer not 
only gar pleasures afid epjoyments, but> I had 
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almost Biddy our very pains, and vexations, and 
inconveniences, to communing with our Ma- 
ker ! Happy, if we liad not rather be absorb- 
ed in our petty cares, and little disturbances, 
provided we can contrive to make them the 
means of occupying our thoughts, filling up 
our minds, and drawing them away from that 
devout intercpurae, which demands the liveli- 
est exercise of our rational powers, the highest 
elevation of our spiritual alTecdons ! Is it not 
to be apprehended, that the dread of being 
driven to this sacred intercourse, is one grand 
cause of that activity, and restlessness, which 
sets the world in such perpetual motion ? 

Though we are ready to express a general 
sense of our confidence in Almighty goodness, 
yet what definite meaning do we annex to the 
expression i What practical evidences have 
we to produce, that we really do trust him ? 
Does this trust deliver us from worldly anxie^ 
ty ? Does it exonerate us from the same per- 
turbation of spirits, which those endure, who 
make no such profession ? Does it relieve 
the mind from doubt and distrust ? Docs it 
tranquillize the troubled heart, does it regulate 
its disorders, and compose its fluctuations .? 
Does it soothe us under irritation ? Does it 
fiupport us under trials ? Does it fortify us 
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against temptations ? Docs it lead us to re« 
pose a full confidence in that Being whom we 
profess to trust ? Does it produce in us 
<< that work of righteousness which is peace/' 
that effect of righteousness, which is « quiet- 
ness and assurance for ever V* Do we com- 
mit ourselves and our concerns to God in 
word, or in reality ? Does this implicit reli- 
ance simplify our desires ? Does it induce 
us to credit the testimony of his word and the 
promises of his Gospel ? Do we not even en^ 
tertain some secret suspicion^ of his faithfuU 
ness and truth in our hearts, when we per- 
suade others and try to persuade ourselves 
that we unreservedly trust him ? 

In the preceding chapter we endeavored to 
illustrate our want of love to God by our not 
being as forward to vindicate the divine con- 
auct as to justify that of an acquaintance. The 
fame illustration may express our reluctance 
^o trust in God. If a tried friend engage to 
do us a kindness, though he may not think it 
necessary to explain the particular manner in 
which he intends to do it, we repose on his 
word. Assured of the result, we are neither 
veiy inquisitive- about the mode nor the detail. 
But do we treat our Almighty friend with the 
sam^ liberal confidence ? Are w^ not mutmur<« 
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ing because we cannot see all the process of 
his administration, and follow his movements 
step by step ? Do we wait the developement 
of his plan, in full assumnce tliat the issue 
will be ultimately goo^? Do we trust that 
he is as abundantly willing as able, to do more 
for us than we can ask or think, if by our sus- 
picions we do not offend him, if by our infi- 
delity we do not provoke him ? In short, do 
we not think ourselves utterly undone, when 
we have only but Providence to trust to ? 

We are perhaps ready enough to acknowl- 
edge God in our mercies, nay, we confess 
him in the ordinary enjoyments of life. In 
some of these common mercies, as in a bright 
day, a refreshing shower, delightful sQcnery ; 
a kind of sensitive pleasure, l^n hilarity of 
apirits, a sort of animal enjoyment, though of a 
refined nature, mixes itself with our devotional 
feelings ; and though we confess and ad^re the 
bountiful Giver, we dp it with a little mixture 
of self-complacency, and of human gratifica- 
tion, which he pardons and accepts. 

But we must look for him in scenes less an- 
imating, we must acknowledge him on occa- 
sions less exhilarating, le?s sensibly gratifying. 
It is not only in his promises that God mani- 
fests his mercy. His threatenings are proofs 
of the sai|ie compassionate love* He threatens, 
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not to punish, but b^ the warnings to snatch 
from the punishment. 

We may also trace marks of his hand not 
only in the awful visitations of life, not only in 
the severer dispensations of his providence, 
but in vexations so trivial that we should hes- 
itate to suspect that they are providential ap« 
pointments, did we not know that our daily life 
is made up of unimportant circumstances rath- 
er than of great events. As they are however 
of sufficient importance to exercise the Christ* 
ian tempers and affections, we may trace the 
hand of our heavenly father in those daily lit- 
tle disappointments, and hourly vexations, 
which occur even in the most prosperous state^ 
^nd which are inseparable from the condition 
of humanity. We must trace that same be- 
neficent hand, secretly at work for our purifi- 
cation, our correction, our weaning from life, 
in the imperfections and disagreeableneas of 
those who may be about us, in the perverse- 
ness of those with whom we transact business, 
and in those interruptions which break in on 
our favourite engagements. 

We are perhaps too much addicted to our 
innocent delights, or we are too fond of our 
leisure, of our learned, even of our religious 
leisure. But while we say it is good for us to 
be here, the divine vision is withdrawn, and we 
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are Compelled to come down from the mount. 
Or, perhaps, we do not improve our retirement 
to the purposes for which it was granted, and 
to which we had resolved to devote it, and our 
time is broken in upon to make us more sensi- 
ble of its value. Or we feel a complacency^ in 
our leisure, a pride in our books ; perhaps we 
feel proud of the good things we are intending 
to say, or meditating to write, or preparing to 
do. A check is necessary, yet it is given in 
a way almost imperceptible. The hand that 
gives it is unseen, is imsuspected, yet it is the 
same gracious hand which directs the more 
important events of life. An importunate ap- 
plication, a disqua]if)ring, tliough not severe in- 
disposition, a family avocation, a letter impor- 
tant to the writer, but unseasonable to us, 
breaks in on our projected privacy ; calls us 
to a sacrifice of our inclination, to a renuncia> 
tion of our own will. These incessant trials of 
temper, if well improved, may be more saluta- 
ry to the mind, than the finest passage we had 
intended to read, or the sublimest sentiment we 
had fancied we should write. 

Instead then of going in search of great 
mortificadons, as a certain class of pious writ- 
ers recommend, let us cheerfully bear, and 
diligently improve these inferior trials which 
God prepares for us. Submission to a cross 
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which he inflicts, to a disappointment which 
he sends, to a contradiction of our self-love, 
which he appoints, is a far. better exercise, 
than great penances of our own chusing. Per- 
petual conquests over impatience, ill temper 
and self-will, indicate a better spirit than any 
self-imposed mortifications. We may traverse 
oceans and scale mountains on uncommanded 
pilgrimages, without pleasing God ; we may 
please him without any other exertion than by 
crossing our own will. 

Perhaps you had been busying your imagin« 
ation with some projected scheme, not only 
lawful, but laudable. The design was radi- 
cally good, but the supposed value of your own 
agency, might too much interfere, might a little 
taint the purity of your best intentions. The 
motives were so mixed that it was difficult to 
separate them. Sudden sickness obstructed the 
desig^. You' naturally lament the failure, not 
perceiving that, however good the work might 
be for others, the sickness was better for your* 
self. An act of charity was in your intention, 
but God saw that your soul required the ex- 
ercise of a more difficult virtue ; that humili- 
ty and resignation, that the patience, acquies- 
cence, and contrition, of a sick bed, were more 
necessary for you. He accepts the meditated 
work as far as it was designed for his glory, 
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but he calls his servant to other duties, which 
were more salutary- for him, and of which the 
master was the better judge. He sets aside 
his work, and orders him to wait ; the more 
difficult part of his task. As far as your mo« 
tive was pure, you will receive the reward of 
your unperformed charity, though not the grat- 
ification of the performance. If it was not 
pure, you are rescued from the danger attend, 
ing a right action performed on a worldly 
principle. You may be the better Christian, 
though one good deed is subtracted from your 
catalogue. 

By a life of activity and usefuhiess, you had 
perhaps attracted the public esteem. An ani- 
mal activity had partly stimulated your exer- 
tions. The love of reputation begins to mix 
itself with your better motives. You do not, 
it is presumed, act entirely, or chiefly for hu- 
man applause ; but you are too sensible to it 
It is a delicious poison which begins to infuse 
itself into your purest cup. You acknowledge 
indeed jthe sublimity of higher motives, but do 
you never feel that, separated from this accom- 
paniment of self, they would be too abstracted, 
too speculative, and might become too little 
productive both of activity and of sensible grat- 
ificatiotv You begin to feel the human incen- 
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tive necessary, and your spirits would flag if it 
were withdrawn. 

This sensibility to praise would gradually 
tarnish the purity of your best actions. He 
who sees your heart, as well as your works, 
mercifully snatches you from the perils of 
prosperity. Malice is awakened. Your most 
meritorious actions are ascribed to the most 
corrupt motives. You are attacked just where 
your character is least vulnerable. The ene- 
mies whom your success raised up, are raised 
up by God, less to punish than to save you. 
We are far from meaning tliat he can ever be 
the author of evil ; he does not excite or ap* 
prove the calumny, but he uses your calumnia- 
tors as instruments of your purification. Your 
fame was too dear to you. It is a costly sac- 
rifice, but God requires it. It must be offered 
up. You would gladly compound for any, for 
every other offering, but this is the offering he 
chuses : and while he graciously continues to 
employ you for his glory, he thus teaches you 
to renounce your own. He sends this trial as 
a test, by which you are to try yourself. He 
thus instructs you not to abandon your Christ- 
ian exertions, but to elevate the pnnciple which 
inspired them, to defecate it from all impure 
admixtures. 
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By thus stripping the most engagiDg em* 
ploymeots of this dangerous delighti by infus- 
ing some drops of salutary bitterness into your 
sweetest draught, by some of these ill-tasted 
but wholesome mercies, he graciously compels 
us to return to himself. By taking away the 
stays by which we are perpetually propping up 
our frail delights, they iall to the ground. We 
are, as it were, driven back to Him, who con- 
descends to receive us, after we have tried 
every thing else, and after every thing else has 
£dled us, and though he knows we should not 
have riftumed to him if every thing else had 
not failed us. He makes us feel our weak- 
ness, that we may have recourse to his strength, 
he makes us sensible of our hitherto un per- 
ceived sins, that we may take refuge in his ev- 
erlasting compassion. 
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CHAP. IX. 

^CHRISTIANITY UNIVERSAL IN ITS REqUISI- 

TIONS. 

It is not unusual to see people get rid of 
some of the most awful injunctions, and eman- 
cipate themselves from some of the most sol- 
emn requisitions of Scripture, by affecting to 
believe that they do not apply to them. They 
consider them as belonging exclusively to the 
first age of the Gospel, and to the individuals 
to whom they were immediately addressed ; 
consequently the necessity to observe them 
does not extend to persons under an estab- 
lished Christianity, to hereditary Christians. 

These exceptions are particularly applied to 
some of the leading doctrines, so forcibly and 
repeatedly pressed in the Epistles. The rca- 
soners endeavour to persuade themselves that it 
was only the Ephesians " who were dead in 
trespasses and sins" — that it was only the Ga- 
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latians who were enjoined " not to fulfil the 
lusts of the flesh" — that it was only the Phil- 
ipptans who were « enemies to the Cross of 
Christ." They shelter ^liemselves under the 
comfortable «»^surance o^a geographical secu- 
rity. As they know that they are neither 
£phesians,Galatians, nor Philippians, they have 
pf course little or nothing to do with the re* 
proofs^ expostulations, or threatenings which 
were originally directed to the converts among 
those people. They console themselves with 
the belief that it was only these Pagans who 
" walked according to the course of this world" 
—who were " strangers from the covenants of 
promise" — " and who were without God in 
the world." 

But these sclf-^satisfied critics would do well 
to learn that not only " circumcision nor uncir- 
cumcision," but baptism or no baptism " avail- 
cth nothing" (I mean as a mere form) " but a 
new creature." An irreligious professor of 
Christianity is as much " a stranger and for- 
eigner, as a heathen ; he is no more ^' a fellow 
citizen of the saints," and of the household of 
God ^« than a Colossian or Galatian was, be- 
fore the Christian dispensation had reached 
them." 

But if the persons to whom the Apostles 
prea::hed had, befpre their conversion, no vices 
o* ' * 
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to which we are not liable, they had certainly 
difficulties afterwards fram which we are hap- 
pily exennpt. There were indeed differences 
between them and u&«Ui external situations, in 
local circumstancesTSfercnces >^ which we 
ought certainly to taRC into the account in pe- 
rusing the Epistles. We allow that they were 
immediately, but we do not allow that they 
were exclusively, applicable to them. It would 
have been too limited an object for inspiration 
to have confined its instructions to any one pe- 
riod, when its purpose was the conversion and 
instruction of the whole unborn world. That 
these converts were miraculously << called out 
of darkness into the marvellous light of the 
Gospel"— that they were changed from gross 
blindness to a rapid illumination — that the em- 
bracing the new faith exposed them to perse- 
cution, reproach and ignominy — that the few 
had to struggle against the world — ^that laws^ 
principalities and powers which support our 
faith opposed theirs — ^these are distinctions of 
which we ought not to lose sight : nor should 
we forget that not only all the disadvantages 
lay on their side in their antecedent condition, 
but that also all the superiority lies on ours in 
that which is subsequent. 

But however the condition of the external 
state ^f the Church might differ, there can be 
Xto nebessity for any difference in the interior 
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state of the individual Christian. On whaterer 
high principles of devotedness to God and loye 
to maD} they were called to act, we are called * 
to act on precisely the same. If their faith was 
called to more painful exerdons, if their self- 
denial to harder sacrifices, if their renunciation 
of earthly things to severer trials, let us thank- 
fully rememher this would naturally be the 
case, at the first introduction of a religion which 
had to combat with the pride, prejudices and 
enmity of corrupt nature, invested . with tem- 
poral power : — That the hostile party would 
not fail to perceive how much the new religion 
opposed itself to their corruptions, and that it 
was introducing a spirit which was in direct 
ttid avowed hostility to the spirit of the world* 

But while we are deeply thankful for the 
diminished difficulties of an established faith, 
let us never forget that Christianity allows of 
no diniinution in the temper, of no abateniei)t 
!a the Spirit, which constituted a Christian in r 
the first ages of the Church. 

Christianity is precisely the same religion 
now us it was when our Saviour was upon ' 
earth. The spirit of the world is exactly. the 
same now as it was then. And if the most 
eminent of the Apostles, under the immediate 
guidance of inspiration, were driven to lament 
tbpir confiicts with their own corrupt nature. 
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the power of temptation, combining with their 
natural propensities to evil, how can we expect 
that a lower faith, a slackened zeal, an abated 
diligence, and an inferior holiness will be ac» 
cepted in ua ? Believers then^ were not calf- 
led to higher degrees of purity, to a more eler 
vated devotion, to a deeper humility « to greater 
latitude, patience and sincerity than they are 
called to in the age in which we live. The 
promises are not limited to the period in 
which they were made, the aid of the Spirit is 
not confined to those on whom it was first 
poured out* It was expressly declared, by St. 
Peter on its first effusion, to be promised not 
only << to them and to their children, but to all 
who were afar off, even to as many as the Lord 
their God should call.'* 

If then the same salvation be now offered as 
was offered at first, is it not obvious that it 
must be worked out in the same way ? And 
as the same Gospel retains the same authority 
in all ages, so does it maintain the same uni- 
versality among all ranks. Christianity has no 
bye laws, no particular exemptions, no individ- 
ual immunities. That there is no . appropriate 
way of attaining salvation for a prince or a 
philosopher, is probably one reason why great- 
ness and wisdom have so often rejected it. 
8ut if rank cannot plead its privileges, genius 
cfinnot claim it^ distinctions. Th^t Christiani* 
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iy does not owe its success to the arts of rheto- 
ric or the sophistry of the schools, but that 
God intended by it << to make foolish the wis- 
dom of this world/* actually explains why 
<< the disputers of this world'* have always 
been its enemies. 

It would have been unwonhy of tlie infinite 
God to have imparted a partial religion. 
There is but one « gate," and that a " strait** 
one ; but one " way,*' and that a " narrow*' 
one ; there is but one salvation, and that ?a 
common one. The Gospel enjoins the same 
principles of love and obedience on all of every 
condition ; offers the same aids under the 
same exigencies ; the same supports under all 
trials ; the same pardon to all penitents ; the 
same Saviour to all believers ; the same re* 
wards to all who " endure to the end." The 
temptations of one condition and the trials of 
another may call for the exercise of different 
qualities, for the performance of different du- 
ties, but the same personal holiness is enjoined 
on all. External acts of virtue may be promo- 
ted by some circumstances, and impeded by 
others, but the graces of inward piety are of 
universal force, are of eternal obligation. 

The universality of its requisitions is one of 
its most distinguishing characteristics. In the 
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Pagan world it seemed sufficient that a few ext 
alted spirits, a few fine geniuses should soar 
to a vast superiority above the mass ; but it 
was never expected that the mob of Rome or 
AthenS) should aspire to any religious senti- 
ments or feelings in common "v^ith Socrates or 
Spictetus. I say reiigioua sentiments, because in 
matters of taste the distinctions were less strif> 
king, for the mob of Athens were competent 
critics in the dramatic an, while they were 
sunk in the most stupid and degrading idola- 
try. As to those of a higher class, while no 
subject in science, artS) or learning was too 
lofty or too abstruse for their acquisition, no 
object in nature was too low, no conception of 
a depraved imagination was too impure for 
their worship. While the civil and political 
wisdom of the Romans was carried to such 
perfecUon that their code of laws has still a 
place in the most enlightened countries, their 
deplorably gross superstitions, rank them in 
point of religion with the savages of Africa. 
It shews how little a way that reason which 
manifested itself with such unrivalled vigour in 
their Poets, Orators and Historians, as to make 
them still models to ours, could go in what re- 
lated to religion, when these polished people 
in the objects of their worship are only on a 
par with the inhabitants of Otaheite. 
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It furnishes the most incontrovertible proof 
that the world by wisdom knew not God, that 
it was at the very time, and in the vefy coun- 
try, in Which knowledge and taste had attained 
their utmost perfection, when the Porch and 
the Academy had given laws to human intel- 
lect, that Atheism first assumed a shape, and 
established itself into a school of Philosophy. 
It was at the moment when the mental powers 
were carried lo the highest pitch in Greece, 
that it was settled as an infallible truth in this 
Philosophy that the senses were the highest 
natural light of mankind. It was in the most 
enlightened age of Rome that this Atheistical 
Philosophy was transplanted thither, and that 
one of her most elegant poets adopted it, and 
rendered it popular by the bewitching graces 
of his verse. 

It seems as if the most accomplished nations 
stood in the most pressing need of the light of 
revelation ; for it was not to the dark and stu- 
pid comers of the earth that the Apostles had 
ti^eir earliest missions. One of St. Paul's 
first and noblest expositions of Christian 
Truth was made before the most august delib- 
erative assembly in the world, though, by the 
way, it docs not appear that more than one 
member of Areopagus was converted. In 
Rome some of the Apostle's earliest converts 
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belonged to the Imperial Palace.— It was to 
the metropolis of cultivated Italy, it was to 
the ^( regions of Achaia/' to the opulent and 
luxurious city of Corinth, in preference to the 
barbarous countries of the uncivilized worldy 
that some of his first Epistles were addressed. 

Even natural religion was little understood 
by those who professed it ; it was full of ob- 
scurity till viewed by the clear light of the 
Gospel. Not only natural religion remained 
to be clearly comprehended, but reason itself 
remained to be carried to its highest pitch in 
the countries where revelation is professed. 
Natural religion could not see itself by its own 
light, reason could not extricate itself from the 
labyrinth of error and ignorance in which false 
religion had involved the world. Grace has 
raised nature. Revelation has given a lift to 
reason, and taught her to despise the follies 
and corruptions which obscured her bright- 
ness. If nature is now delivered from dark- 
ness, it was the helping hand of revelation 
which raised her from the rubbish in which 
she lay buried. 

Christianity has not only given us rigbt 
conceptions of God, of his holiness, of the 
way in which he will be worshipped : it has 
not only given us principles to promote our 
happiness here, and to insure it hereafter ; 
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but it has really taught us what a proud pliilos^ 
ophy arrogates to itself, the right use of rea- 
son. It has given us those principles of ex- 
amining and judging, by which we are enabled 
to determine on the absurdity of false religions* 
M For to what else can it be ascribed," says 
the sagacious Bishop Sherlock, ^ that in every 
Nation that names the name of Christ, even 
Reason and Nature see and condemn the fol- 
lies, to which others are still, for want of the 
same help, held in subjection V* 

Allowing however that Plato and Antoninus 
seemed to have been taught of heaven, yet the 
object for which we contend is, that no provis- 
ion was made for the vulgar. While a faint 
ray shone on the page of Philosophy, the peo- 
ple were involved in darkness which might be 
felt. The million were left to live without 
knowledge and to die without hope. For what 
knowledge or what hope would be acquired 
from the preposterous though amusing, and in 
many respects, elegant Mythology which they 
might pick up in their Poets, the belief * of 
which seemed to be confined to the populace. 

But there was no common principle of hope 
or fear, of faith or practice, no motive of conso- 
lation, no bond of charity> no communion of 
everlasting interests, no reversionary. equality 
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between the wise and the igpioranty the master 
and the slavei the Greek and the Barbarian. 

A religion was wanted which should be . of 
general application. Christianity happily ab- 
commodated itself to the common exigence. 
It furnished an adequate supply to the univer- 
sal want. Instead of perpetual but unexpiating 
sacrifices to appease imaginary deitiesi 

Gods inch as guilt makei welcome^ 

it presents " one oblation once offered^ a full| 
perfect) and sufficient sacrifice, bblationi and 
satisfaction for the sins of the whole world." 
It presents one consistent scheme of morals 
growing out of one uniform system of doc- 
trines ; one perfect rule of practice depending 
on one principle of faith ; it offers grace to di- 
rect the one and to assist the other. It encir- 
cles ]the whole sphere of duty with the broad 
and golden zone of coalescing charity, stamped 
with the inscription, ^< a new Commandment 
give I unto you, that you love one another.'' 

Christianity, instead of destroying the distinc- 
tions of rank, or breaking in on the regulations 
of society, by this universal precept, furnishes 
new fences to its order, additional security to 
its repose, and fresh strength to its subordina- 
tions. 

Were this command, so inevitably productive 
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of tbat peculiai'ly Christian injunction of <^ doing 
to others as we would they should do unto us/' 
uniformly observed, the whole frame of society 
would be cemented and consolidated into one in- 
dissoluble bond of universal brotherhood* This 
divinely enacted law is the seminal principle 
of justicci charity, patience, forbearance, in short, 
of all social virtue. That it does not produce 
these excellent effects, is not owing to any de^ 
feet in the principle, but in our corrupt nature, 
which so reluctantly, so imperfectly obeys it. 
If it were conscientiously adopted, and substan^ 
tially acted upon, received in its very spirit, and 
obeyed from the ground of the heart, human 
laws might be abrogated, courts of justice sboU 
ished* and treatises of morality burnt; war 
would be no longer an art, nor militi^ry tactics 
a science. We should suffer long and be kind, 
and so far from <^ seeking th^t which is anoth- 
er's," we should not even " seek our own." 

But let not the soldier or the lawyer be 
alarmed. Their craft is in no danger. The 
world does not intend to act upon the divine 
principle which would injure their professions ; 
and till this only revolution which good men 
desire actually takes place, our fortunes will not 
be secure without the exertions of the one, nor 
our lives without the protection of the other. 
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All the virtues have their appropriate place 
and rank in Scripture* They are introduced as 
individually beautiful, and as reciprocally con* 
nected, like the graces in the mythologic dance. 
But perhaps no Christian grace ever sat to the 
hand of a more consummate master than chari- 
ty. Her incomparable painter, Saint Paul, has 
drawn her at full length in all her fair propor- 
tions. Every attitude is full of grace, every lin- 
eament, of beauty. The whole delineation is 
perfect and entire, wanting nothing. 

Who can look at this finished piece without 
blushing at his own want of likeness to it i Yet 
if this conscious dissimilitude induce a cordial 
desire of resemblance^ the humiliation will be 
salutary. Perhaps a more frequent contempla* 
tion of this exquisite figure, accompanied with 
earnest endeavours for a growing resemblance^ 
would gradually lead us, not barely to admire 
the portrait, but would at length assimilate us to 
the divine original* 
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CHAP. X. 
CHRISTIAN HOLINESS. 

(CHRISTIANITY theii, as we i^ave attempted to 
shew in the preceding chapter, es^hibits no dif* 
ferent standards of goodness applicable to difTer* 
ent. stations or characters. No one can be al- 
lowed to rest in a low degree and plead his ex- 
emption for aiming no higher. No one can be 
secure in atiy state of piety below that state 
which would not have been enjoined on alli had 
not all be^n entitled to the means of attaining it. 
Those who keep their pattern in their eyei 
though they may fail of the highest attainments} 
will not be satisiiecl with such as are low. The 
striking inferiority will excite compunction ; 
compunction will stimulate them to press on, 
which those never do, who, losing sight of their 
standard, are i^atisfied with the height they hs^vo 
seachedi 
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He is not likoly to be the object of God's fa- 
vour> who takes his determined stand on the 
very lowest step in the scale of perfection ; who 
does not even aspire above it, whose aim seems 
to be, not so much to please God as to escape 
punishment. Many however will doubtless be 
accepted) though their progress has been small ; 
their difficulties may have been great, their nat* 
ural capacity weak, their temptation strong, and 
their instruction defective. 

Revelation hasAnot only furnished injunctions 
but motives to holiness $ not only motives, but 
iexamples and authorities. <^ Be ye therefore 
perfect" (according to your measure and degree) 
<< as your father which is in heaven is perfect*" 
And what says the Old Testament ? It accords 
with the New— -<< Be ye holyi for I the Lord 
your God am holy.** 

This was the injunction of God himself, not 
given exclusively to Moses, to the leader and 
legislator, or to a few distinguished officers, or to 
a selection of eminent men, but to an immense 
body of people, even to the whole assembled 
host of Israel ; to men of all ranks, professions, 
capacities, and characters, to the minister of re- 
ligion, and to the uninstructed, to enlightened 
rulers, and to feebld women. << God," says an 
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<;xcellent writer,* « had antecedently given to his 
people particular laws suited to their several ex- 
igences} and various conditions, but the com- 
mand to be holy was a general (might he not 
have said a universal) law/* 

<< Who is like unto thee, O Lord, among the 
Gods ? Who is like unto thee, glorious in holi- 
ness, fearful in praises, doing wonders ?" This 
is perhaps the sublimest apostrophe of praise, 
(rendered more striking by its interrogatory 
form,) which the Scriptures have recorded. It 
makes a part of the first song of gratulation 
which is to be found in the treasury of sacred 
Poetry. This epithet of holy is more frequently 
affixed to the name of God than any other. His 
mighty name is less often invoked, than his holy 
name. To pQend against this attribute is rep- 
resented as more heinous than to oppose any 
other. It has been remarked that the impiety 
of the Assyrian monarch is pot described by his 
hostility against the great, the Almighty God, 
but it is made an aggravation of his crime that 
he had committed it against the Holy One 0/ 

X^rael, 

When God condescended to givea pledge for 
the performance of his promise, he swears by 
his holinessj as if it were the distinguishing 

* 8aari|ir. 
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quality which was more especially binding, It 
seems connected and interwoven with all the 
divine perfections, Which of his excellences 
can we contemplate as separated from tliis ? 
Is not his justice stamped with sanctity ? It is 
free from any tincture of vindictiveness, and is 
therefore a holy justice. His mercy has none 
of the partiality or favouritisnii or capricious 
fondness of .human kindness^but is a holy mer- 
cy. His holiness is not more the source of his 
mercies than of his punishments. If his holi-r 
ness in his severities to us wanted ^ justificar 
tion, there cannot be at once ^ more substantial 
and more splendid illustration of it than the 
noble passage already quotedi for he is called 
<< glorious in holiness" immediately after he 
had vindicated the honour of his name, by the 
miraculous destruction of the army of Pha^ 
foah. 

Is it not then a necessary consequence growr 
ing out of his, perfections} <' that a lighteous 
God loveth righteousness/* that he will of 
course require in liis creatures a desire to im- 
^ate as well as to adore that attribute by which 
H^ himself {oyes to be distinguist^ed ? We 
cannot indeed, )ike Qod, be essentially ^oly^ 
%t\ ^n infinite l)eing[ i^ 19 a substance, ii^ a ere? 
i^tec) being it is only an ftccident. Qod is th^ 
f i^sence pf lioUnes^, b^t yfp can liay^ nq ^ipUt 
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nessy nor any other good thing, but what we 
derive from him^-It is his prerogative^ but our 
privilege. 

If God loves holiness because it is his image, 
he must consequently hate sin because it de- 
faces his image. If he glorifies his own mercy 
and goodness in rewarding virtue, he no less 
vindicates the honour of his holiness in the 
punishment of vice. — A perfect God can no 
more approve of sin in his creatures than he 
can commit it himself. He may forgive sin 
on his own conditions, but there are no condi* 
tions on which he can be reconciled to it. The 
infinite goodness of God may delight in the 
beneficial purposes to which his infinite wis- 
dom has made the sins of his creatures subser- 
vient, but sin itself will always be abhorrent 
to his nature. His wisdom may turn it to a 
merciful end, but his indignaUon at the offence 
cannot be diminished. He loves man, for he 
cannot but love his own work ; He hates sin 
for that was man's own invention, and no pait 
of the work which God had made. Even in 
the imperfect administration of human laws, 
impunity of crimes would be construed into 
approbaUon of them.* 

The law of holiness then, is a law binding on 
all persons without distinction, not limited to 

* /Ttf/f— See Charnock wi the Attribotei.' 
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the period not to the people to whom it was 
given. It reaches through the whole Jewish 
dispensation, and extends with wider demands 
and higher sanctions, to every Christian, of 
cvciy denomination, of every age, and every 
country. * 

A more sublime motive cannot be assigned 
why we should be holy than because ^^ the 
Lord our God is holy." Men of the world 
have no objection to the terms virtue, morality, 
integrity, rectitude, but they associate some- 
thing overacted, not to say hypocritical, with the 
term holiness, and neither use it in a good 
sense when applied to others, nor would wish to 
have it applied to themselves, but make it over^ 
with a little suspicion, and not a little dcris* 
ion, to puritants and enthusiasts. 

This suspected epithet however is surely 
rescued from every injurious association, if we 
consider it as the chosen attribute of the Most 
High. We do not presume to apply the terms 
virtue, probity, morality, to God, but we ascribe 
holiness to him because he first ascribed it to 
himself, as the aggregate and cotisummation of 
all his perfections. 

Shall so impei*fect a being as Man then, rid* 
icule the application of this term to othei's, or 
be ashamed of it himself ? There is a cause 
indeed which should make him ashamed of the 
appropriation, that of not deserving it. This 
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comprehensive appellation includes all the 
christian graces, all the virtues in their just 
proportion, order, and harmony ; in all their 
bearings, relations, and dependencies. And as 
in God, glory and holiness are united, so the 
Apostle combines <' sanctification and honour*' 
as the glory of Man. 

Trace» more or less of the holiness of God 
may be found in his works, to those who view 
them with the eye of faith ; They are more 
plainly visible in his Providences ; but it is in 
his word that we must chiefly look for the man- 
ifestations of his holiness. He is every where 
described as perfectly holy in himself, as a 
model to be imitated by his creatures, and, 
though with an interval immeasurable, as imi" 
table by them. 

The great doctrine of Redempion is insep- 
arably connected with the doctrine of sanctifi- 
cation. As an admirable writer has observed, 
^< if the blood of Christ reconcile us to the jus- 
tice of God, the spirit of Christ is to reconcile 
us to the holiness of God." When we are told 
therefore that Christ is made unto us « righ- 
teousness,*' we are in the same place taughtx 
that he is made unto us sanctification ; tliat is, 
he is both jusUfier and sanctifier. In vain shall 
we deceive ourselves by resting on his sacri- 
fice, while we neglect to imitate his example. 
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The glorious Spirits which surround the 
throne, of God are not represented as singing 
hallelujahs to his omnipotencei nor even to his 
mercy, but to that attribute which, as with a 
glory, encircles all the rest. They perpetually 
cry Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts, and it 
is observable, that the Angels which adore 
him for his holiness are the imnistera of his 
justice. Those pure intelligences perceive, no 
doubt, that this union oS attributes constitutes 
the divine perfection. 

This infinitely blessed being then, to whom 
angels and archangels, and all the hosts of 
heaven are continually ascribing holiness, has 
commanded us to be holy. To be holy be«- 
cause God is holy, is both an argument and a 
command. An argument founded on the per- 
fections of God, and a command to imitate him* 
This command is given to creatures, fallen in- 
deed, but to whom God gi^ciously promises 
strength for the imitation. If in God holiness 
implies an aggregate of perfections ; in mant 
even in his low degree, it is an incorporation 
of the christian graces. 

The holiness of God indeed is confined by 
no limitation ; ours is bounded, finite, imper^ 
feet. Yet let us be sedulous to extend our lit- 
tle sphere. Let our desiresi be large, though 
ot\r capacities are contracted. Let our aims 



|>e ]o%, though. oiir attainments are low. Let 
OS be solicitous that no day pass ifrithout spiifie 
augmentation of our holiness^ some added 
height -in our aspirations, some wider expan- 
sion in the compass of our virtues. Let us 
strive every day for some superiority to the 
preceding day, something that shall distinctly 
mark the passing scene with progress ; some-* 
thing that shall inspire an humble hope that 
we are rather less unfit for heaven to-day, than 
we were yesterday. The celebrated artist who 
has recorded that he passed no day without 
drawing a line, drew it not for repetition but 
for progress } not to produce a given number 
of strokes, but to forward. his work, to complete 
his design. The . Christian, like the painter^ 
does not draw his lines at randoni, he has a 
model to imitate, as well as an outline to fill. 
Every tq\ich conforms him more and more to 
the great original. He who has transfused 
most of the. life oLpod into his soul, has copied 
it mo^t.,9,uccessfully. 

«Tp.«tffA: happiness,*' says one of the far- 
thers, <<, is to jiesire God, and to find him ia that 

■ ' ' ■■»»•- 

happiness." Qur very happiness therefore is 
not our independent property: It flows from 
that eternal mind which is the source and sum 
of happiness. In vain we look for felicity in 

H VOL. i-. 
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aU around us. It can only be found in that 
original fountain) whence we, and all we are 
and have, are derived. Where then is the im- 
aginary wise man of the school of Zeno ? What 
is the perfection of virtue supposed by Aris- 
totle ? They have no existence but in the Ro« 
mance of Philosophy. Happiness must be im- 
perfect in an imperfect state. Religion, it is 
true, is initial happiness, and points to its per- 
fection : but as the best men possess it but 
imperfectly, they cannot be perfectly happy. 
Nothing can confer completeness which is it- 
self incomplete. " With Thee, O Lord, is the 
fountain of life, and in Thy light only we shall 
see light..'** 

Whatever shall still remain wanting in our at- 
tainments, and much will still remain, let this last, 
greatest^ highest consideration stimulate our lan- 
guid exertions, that God has negatively promis- 
ed the beatific vision, the enjoyment of his pre- 
sence, to tliis attainment, by specifically pro- 
claitning that without holiness no man shall see 
his face. To know God is the rudiments of that 
eternal life which will hereafter be perfected 
by seeing him.-— As there is no stronger reason 
why we must not look for perfect happiness in 
this life than because there is no perfect holiness^ 
so the nearer advances we make to the one] the 

• See Leishton oil ll.ipiMneis* 
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greater progress we shall make towards the 
other ; we must cultiTate here those tendencies 
and tempers which must be carried to perfection 
in a happier clime. But as holiness is the con- 
comitant of happincssi so must it be its precur- 
sor. As sin has destroyed our happiness, so 
sin must be destroyed before our happiness can 
be restored. Our nature must be renovated 
before our felicity can be established. This is 
according to the nature of things as well as 
agreeable to the law and will of God. Let us 
then carefully look to the subduing in our in- 
most iiearts all those dispositions that ai*e un- 
like God, all those actions, thoughts and tenden- 
cies that are contrary to God. 

Independently therefore of all the other mo^ 
lives to holiness which religion suggests ; inde- 
pendently of tiie fear of punishment, independent- 
ly even of the hope of glory, let us be holy from 
this ennobling, elevating motivei because the 
Lord our God is holy. And when our virtue fiagsy 
let it be renovated by this imperative injunction, 
backed by this irresistible argument. The mo- 
tive for imitation, and the Being to be imitated 
seem almost to identify us with infinity. It is a 
connection which endears, an assimilation which 
dignifies, a resemblance which elevates. The 
Apostle has added to the prophet an assurance 
which makes the crown and consummation of 
the promise, << that though we know not yet 
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what we shall bei yet we know that when h6 
shall appear, we shall be like hiiii, for we shtiU 
see him as he is." 

In what a beautiful variety of glowing eitpres- 
sions, and admiring strainsi do the Scripture 
worthita delight to represent God ; not only lit' 
relation to what he is to them, but to the supreme 
excellence of his own transcendent perfections ! 
They expatiate, they amplify, they dwell with 
tmwcaried iteration on the adorable theme ; they 
ransack language, they exhaust all the expres- 
sions of praise and wonder and admiration, al| 
the images of astonishment and delight to laud 
and magnify his glorious name. They praise 
him, tncy bless him, they worship him, they 
glority him, they give thanks to him for his 
great glory, saying, « holy, holy, holy. Lord God 
of hosts. Heaven and earth arc full of the ma- 
jesty of thy glory.'* 

s They glorify him relatively to themselves.— 
" I ^ill magnify Thee, O Lord my strength— 
My help cometh of God— The Lord himself is 
the portion of mf inheritance.** At another 
time soaring with a noble disinterestedness, and 
quite losing sight of self and all created glories, 
they adore him for his own incommunicable ex- 
cellences. « Be Thou exalted, O God, in thine 
dwn strength.**— .« Oh the depth of the riches 
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both of the wisdom and knowledge of God I" 
Then bursting to a rapture of adorationi and 
burning with a more intense flame, they cluster 
his attributes — ^^ To the King eternal) immortaI> 
invisible, be honour and glory for ever and ever." 
One is lost in admiration of his wisdom— -his as- 
cription is " to the only toiae God." Another in 
triumphant strains overflows with transport at 
the consideration of the attribute on which we 
have been descanting — << O Lord) who is like un- 
to Thee, there is none holy as the Lord." 
<( Sing praises unto the Lord, oh ye saints of his, 
and give thanks unto him for a remembrance of 
his holiness." 

The prophets and apostles were not deterred 
from pouring out the overflowings of their fer-. 
vent spirits, they were not restrained from cele- 
brating the perfections of their Creator, through 
the cold-hearted fear of being reckoned Enthusi- 
asts. The saints of old were not prevented from 
breathing out their rapturous hosannas to the 
King of saints, through the coward di*ead of being 
branded as fanatical. The conceptions of their 
minds dilating with the view of the glorious con- 
stellation of the Divine attributes ; and the aflec- 
tions of their hearts warming with the thought^ 
that those attributes %vere all concentrated in 
Mercyi— -they display a sublime oblivion of 
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ihemselvesf-^they forget cTery thing but God. 
Their own wants dwindle to a point. Their own 
concemsi nay the Universe itself, shrink into 
nothing. They seem absoibed in the effulgence 
of Dtityi lost in the radient beams of infinite 
glory. 
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OHAP. XL 

ON THE COHPARAtlVSLT SI^ALL FAtJLTS AND 

VIRTUES. 

JL HE << Fishers of Men," as if exclusively ben^ 
on catching the greater sinners, often make the 
interstices of the moral net so wide, that it can* 
not retain those of more ordinary size, which 
everywhere abound. Their draught might be 
more abundant, wet*e not the meshes so large 
that the smaller sort, aided by their own lubri* 
city, esca|>e the toils and slip through. Happy 
to find themselves not bulky enough to be en« 
tan'gled, they plunge back again into their native 
element, enjoy their escape, and hope they may 
safely wait to grow bigger before they are in 
danger of being caught. 

It is of more importance than we are aware, 
or are willing to allow, that we take care dill*? 
gently to practise the ^nialler virtues, avoicl 
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scrupulously the lesser sins, and bear patiently 
inferior trials ; for the sin of habitually yielding, 
or the grace of habitually resisting, in compara- 
tively small points, tends in no inconsiderable 
degree to produce that vigor or that debility of 
mind, on which hangs victory or defeat. 

Conscience is moral sensation. It is the hasty 
perception of good and evil, the peremptory de- 
cision of the mind to adopt the one or avoid the 
other. Providence has furnished the body vrith 
senses, and the soul with conscience, as a tact by 
which to shrink from the approach of danger ; 
as a prompt feeling to supply the deductions of 
reasoning ; as a spontaneous impulse to precede 
a train of reflections for which the suddenness 
and surprise of the attack allow no time. An 
enlightened conscience if kept tenderly alive, by 
a continual attention to its admonitions, would 
especially preserve us from those smaller sins, 
and stimulate us to those lesser duties which we 
are falsely apt to think are too insignificant to be 
brought to the bar of religion, too trivial to be 
weighed by the standard of scripture. 

By cherishing this quick feeling of rectitudei» 
light and sudden as the flash from heaven, and 
which is in fact the motion of the spirit, we in- 
tuitively reject what is wrong before we have 
time to examine why it is wrong ; and sei:^ on 
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what is right before we have time to examine 
why it is right. Should we not then be careful 
how we extinguish this sacred spark ? Will any 
thing be more likely to extinguish it than la 
neglect its hourly mementos to perform the 
smaller duties, and to avoid the lesser faults^ 
which, as they in a good measure make up the 
the sum of human life, will naturally fix and de- 
termine out' character, that creature of hubits ? 
Will not our negleot or observance of it, incline 
or indispose us for those more important duties 
of which these smaller ones are connecting 
links ? 

The vices derive their existence from wild- 
ness, confusion, disorganization. The discord 
of the passions is owing to their having different 
views, conflicting aims, and opposite ends. The 
rebellious vices have no common head ; each is 
all to itself. They promote their own operations 
by disturbing those of others, but in disturbing 
they do not destroy them. Though they are all 
ot one family, they live on no friendly terms. 
Profligacy hatds covetousness as much as if it 
were a virtue. The life of every sin is a life of 
conflict, which occasions the torment, but not 
the death of its opposite. Like the fabled brood 
of the serpent, the passions spring up, armed 
against each other, but they fail to complete the 
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resemblance, for they do not effect their mutual 
destruction. 

But without union the christian graces could 
not be perfected) and the smaller virtue! are the 
threads and filaments which gently but firmly 
vie them together. There is an attractive pow- 
er in goodness which draws each part to the oth- 
er. This concord of the virtues is derived from 
their having one common centre in which all 
meet. In vice there is a strong, repulsion. 
Though bad men seek each other, they do not 
love each other. Each seeks the other in order 
to promote his own purposes, while he hates 
him by whom his purposes are promoted. 

The lesser qualities of the human character 
are like the lower people in a country ; they are 
numerically, if not individually, important. If 
well regulated they become valuable from that 
very circumstance of numbers which, under a 
negligent administration, renders them formida- 
ble. The peace of the individual mind and of 
the nation, is materially affected by the discipline 
in which these inferior orders are maintained. 
Laxity and neglect in both cases are subversive 
of all good government. 

But if we may be allowed to glance from earth 
to heaven, perhaps the beauty of the lesser vir^ 
tues may be still better illustrated by that long 
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and luminous track made up of minute and al* 
most imperceptible stars, which though sepa* 
rately too inconsiderable to attract attention, yet 
from their number and confluence, form that soft 
and shining stream of light every where discern- 
ibie, and which always corresponds to the same 
fixed stars, as the smaller virtues do to their con- 
comitant great ones.— -Without pursuing the 
metaphor to the classic fiction tliat the Galaxy 
was the road through which the ancient heroes 
went to heaven, may we not venture to say that 
Christians will make their way thither more 
pleasant by the consistent practice of the minu- 
ter virtues ? 

Every christian should consider religion as a 
fort which he is called to defend. The meanest 
soldier in the army if he add patriotism to val- 
our, will fight as earnestly as if the glory of the 
contest depended on his single arm. But he 
brings his watchfulness as well as his courage 
into action. He strenuously defends every pass 
he is appointed to guard, without enquiring 
whether it be great or small. There is not any 

defect in religion or morals so little as to be of 
no consequence. Worldly things may be little 
because their aim and end may be little. Things 
are great or small, not according to their ostensi- 
ble importance, bat according to the magnitude 
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of their object, and the importance -of their con- 
sequences. 

The acquisition of oven the smallest virtue 
being, as has been befove obaerved, an actual 
conquest over the opposite ivice, doubles pur 
moral strength. The spiritual enemy, han one 
subject lesft, and the conqueror one virtue niore. 

By allowed negligence in small things, we 
are not aware how much we injure religion in 
the eye of tlie world. How can we expect 
people to believe that w^ are in earnest in 
great points, when they see that we cannot 
withstand a trivial temptation, against which 
resistance would have been comparatively 
easy ? At a distance they hear with respect of 
our general characters. They become dpmes- 
ticated with us,.and discover the same. failings, 
littlenesses, and bad tempers, as they have been 
accustomed to meet with in the most ordinary 

persons. 

Jf Milton, in one of his letters to a .learned 
foreigner who bad visited him, could. congratu- 
late himself on the consciousness that in that 
/visit he had been found equal to his reputation, 
and had supported in private conversation his 
high character as an author ; shall not the 
christian be equally anxious to support the 
credit of his holy profession, by not beti*aying 
in familiar life any temper inconsistent with 
religion ? 
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It is not difiicult to attract respect on great 
x>ccasions, where we are kept in order by know- 
ing that the public eye is fixed upon us. It is 
easy to maintain a regard to our dignity in a 
<< Symposiac, or an academical dinner ;" but 
to labour to maintain it in the recesses of do- 
mestic privacy requires more watchfulness> 
and is no less the duty^ than it will be the ha- 
bitual practice, of the consistent christian. 

Our neglect of inferior duties is particularly 
injurious to the minds of our dependents and 
servants. If they see us << weak and infirm of 
purpose," peevish, irresolute, capricious, pas- 
sionate, or inconsistent, in our daily conducts 
which comes under their immediate observa- 
tion, and which comes also within their power 
of judging, they will not give us credit for 
those higher qualities which we may possess^ 
and those superior duties which we may be 
more careful to fulfil. Neither their capacity 
nor their opportunities, may enable them to 
judge of the orthodoxy of the head ; but there 
will be obvious and decisive proofs to the 
meanest capacity, of the btate and temper of 
the heart. Our greater qualities will do them 
little good, while our lesser but incessant 
faults da them much injury. Seeing us so 
defective in the daily course of domestic con- 

11 ' VOL. I. 
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duct, though they will obey us because ihef 
are obliged to it, they will neithejp love nor es- 
teem us enough to be influenced by our advice, 
nor to be governed by our instructions, on 
those great points which every conscientious 
head of a family will be careful to inculcate on 
all about him. It denuuids no less circumspec- 
tion to be a ChriBtian^ than to be ^ a heroj to 
one's valet do chambre." 

In all that relates to God and to himself, the 
Christian knows of no small faults. lie con- 
siders all allowed and wilful sins, whatever be 
their magnitude, as an oflence against his Ma- 
ker. Nothing that oflends him can be insignifi- 
cant. Nothing that contributes to fasten on 
•urselves a wrong habit can be trifling. 
Faults which we are accustomed to consider 
as small, are repeated without compunction. 
The habit of committing them is confirmed by 
the repetition. Frequency renders us at first 
indifferent, then insensible. I1ie hopelessness 
attending a long indulged custom generates 
carelessness, till for want of exercise the power 
of resistance is first weakened, then destroyed. 

But there is a still more serious point of 
view in which the subject may be considered^ 
Do small faults, continually repeated, always 
retain their original diminutivencss ? Is any 
axiom more established than that all evil ia of 
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a progressive nature ? Is a bad temper which 
is never repressed, no worse after years of in* 
diligence, than when we first gave the reins to 
it ? Does that which wo first allowed our- 
Rclvcs under the name of harmless levity on 
serious subjects, never proceed to profane, 
ness ? Docs what was once admired as proper 
spirit, never grow into pride, never swell into 
insolence ? Docs the habit of incorrect narra- 
tive, or loose talking, or allowed hyperbole, 
never lead to falsehood, never settle in deceit ? 
Before wo positively determine that small 
faults are innocent, we must undertake to prove 
that they shall never outgrow their primitive 
dimensions ; we must ascertain that the infant 
shall never become a giant. 

Procrastination is reckoned among the most 
venial of our faults, and sits so liglity On our 
minds, that we scarcely apologize for it Bu( 
who can assure us, that had not the assistance 
we had resolved to give to one friend under 
distress, or the advice to another under temp- 
tation, to-day been delayed, and from mere 
sloth and indolence been put off till to-morrow> 
*t might not have preserved the fortunes of the 
one, or saved the soul of the other ? 

It is not enough that we perform duties, we 
must perform them at the right time. We 
{must do the duty of every day in its own sea*- 
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son. Every day has its own imperious duties ; 
vfc must not depend upon to-day for fulfilling 
those which we neglected yesterday, for to-day 
might not have been granted us. To-morrow 
win be equally peremptory in its demands * 
and the succeeding day, if we live to see ity 
will be ready with its proper claims. 

Indecision^ though it is not so often caused 
by reflection as by the want of it, yet may be 
as mischievous, for if we spend too much time 
in balancing probabilities, the period for action 
is lost. While we are ruminating on diiticul- 
ties which may never occur, reconciling differ- 
ences which perhaps do not exist, and poising 
in opposite scales things of nearly the same 
weight, the opportunity is lost of producing 
that good, which a firm and manly decision 
would have effected. 

Idlene99y though itself " the most unpcr- 
forming of all the vices," is however the pass 
through which they all enter, the stage on 
which they all act. Though supremely pas- 
sive itself, it lends a willing hand to all evib 
practical as well as speculative. It is the 
abettor of every sin whoever commits it, the 
receiver of all booty, whoever is the thief. 
If it does nothing itself, it connives at all the 
mischief that is done by others. 
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Vanity is exceedingly misplaced "when rank- 
ed, as she commonly is, in the catalogue of 
small faults. It is under her character of 
liarmlcssness that she does all her mischief. 
She is indeed often found in the society of 
great virtues. She does not follow in the train, 
but mixes herself with the company, and by 
mixing mars it. The use our spiritual enemy 
makes of her is a master stroke. When he 
cannot prevent us from doing right actions, he 
can accomplish his purpose almost as well 
" by making us vain of them." When he 
cannot deprive the public of our benevolence, 
he can defeat the effect to ourselves by poison- 
ing the principle. When he cannot rob others 
of the good effect of the deed, he can gain his 
point by robbing the doer of his reward. 

Peevishness is another of the minor mise- 
ries. Human life though sufficiently unhappy, 
cannot contrive to furnish misfortunes so often 
as the passionate and the peevish can supply 
impatience. To commit our reason and tem- 
per to the mercy of every acquaintance, and of 
every servant, is not making the wisest use of 
thcru. If we recollect that violence and peev- 
ishness are the common resource of those 
v^liosc knowledge is small, and whose argu- 
ments arc weak, our very pride might lead us 
10 subcluc our piission, if we had not a better 
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principle to resort to. Anger is the coinmou 
ret'ijgo of insignificance. People who feel 
their character to be slight/ hope to give it 
iveight by inflation. But the blown bladder at 
Hs fullest distension is still empty. Sluggish 
characters, above all, have no right to be pab« 
sionate. They should be contented Mrith their 
own congeninl faults. \ Dullness however has 
its impetuosities and its fluctuations as well aa 
genius. It is on the coast of heavy Bccotia 
t^at the Euripus exhibits its unparalleled rest- 
lessness and agitation. 

Trifling' is ranked among the venial faults. 
But if time be one grand talent given us in 
order to our securing eternal life ; if we trifle 
away that time so as to lose that eternal life, 
on which by not trifling we might have laid 
hold, then will it answer the end of sin. A 
life devoted to trifles not only takes away the 
inclination, but the capacity for higher pur- 
suits. The truths of Christianity have scarce- 
ly more influence on a frivolous than on a prof- 
ligate character. If the mind be so absorbed^ 
not merely with what is vicious, but with what 
is useless, as to be thoroughly disinclined to 
the activities of a life of piety, it matters little 
what the cause is which so disinclines it. If 
these habits cannot be accused of great moral 
evil, yet it argues a low state of mind, that a 
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being who has an Eternity at stake can aban- 
don itself to trivial pursuits. If the great 
concern of life cannot be secured without ha- 
bitual watchfulnessi how is it to be secured by 
habitual carelessness ? It will afford little 
comfort to the trifler, when at the last reckon- 
ing he gives in his long negative catalogue, 
that the more ostensible offender was worse 
employed. The trifler will not be weighed in 
the scale with the profligate, but in the balance 
of the sanctuary. 

Some men make for themselves a sort of 
code of the lesser morals, of which they settle 
both the laws and the chronology. They fix 
« the climactericks of the mind* ;" determine 
at what period such a vice may be adopted 
without discredit, at what age one bad habit 
may give way to another more in character. 
Having settled it as a matter of course, that 
to a certain age certain faults are natural, they 
proceed to act as if they thought them necessary. 

But let us not practise on ourselves the 
gross imposition to believe that any failing, 
much less any vice, is necessarily appended to 
any state or any age, or that it is irresistible at 
any. We may accustom ourselves to talk of 
vanity and extravagance as belonging to the 
young, and avarice and peevishness to the old, 
till the next step will be that we shall think 

*■ Dr. Johnson. 
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ourselves justified in adopting them. Whoev- 
er is eager to find excuses for vice and folly, 
^ill feel hi$ own backwardness to practice 
them much diminished. 

C'est le firemier fiaa qui coute. ' It is only to 
make out an imaginary necessity, and then we 
easily fall into the necessity we have imagined. 
Providence has established no such association. 
There is, it is true, more danger of certain 
faults under certain circumstances ; and some 
temptations are stronger at some periods, but 
it is a proof that they are not irresistible be- 
cause ai( do not fall into them. The evil is in 
ourselves, who mitigate the discredit by the 
supposed necessity. The prediction, like the 
dream of the Astrologer, creates the event 
instead of foretelling it. But there is no sup- 
position can be made of a bad case which \vill 
justify the making it our own : Nor will gen- 
eral positions ever serve for individual apolo-^ 
gies.-— Who has not known persons who, 
though they retain the sound health and vigour 
of active life, sink prematurely into sloth and 
inactivity, solely on the ground that these dis- 
positions are fancied to be unavoidably incident 
to advancing years. They demand the indul- 
gence before they feel the infirmity. Indo- 
lence thus forges a dismission from duty before 
the discharge is issued out by Providence. 
No. — ^Let us endeavour to meet the evils of 
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the several conditions and periods of life v^ith 
submission^ but it is an offence to their divine 
dispenser to forestal them. 

But we have still a saving clause for our- 
selves whether the evil be of a greater or les- 
ser magnitude. If the fault be great) we la- 
ment the inability to resist it) if small, we deny 
the importance of so doing ; we plead that we 
cannot withstand a great temptation, and that 
a small one is not worth withstanding. But if 
the temptation or the fault be great, we* should 
resist it on account of that very magnitude ; 
if small) the giving it up can cost but little ; 
and the conscientious h^bit of conquering the 

less will confer considerable strength towards 
subduing the greater. 

There is again, a sort of splendid character, 
which winding itself up occasionally to certain 
shining actions, thinks itself fully justified in 
breaking loose from the shackles of restraint' 
in smaller things ; it makes no scruple to in- 
demnify itself for these popular deeds by in- 
dulgences which, tho' allowed, are far from in- 
nocent. It thus secures to itself praise and popu- 
larity by what is sure to gain it, and immunity 
from censure in indulging the favourite fault, 
practically exclaiming, « is it not a little one ?** 

Vanity is at the bottom of almost all^ may 
we not say, of all our sins ? We think more 
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of signalizing than of saving ourselves. We 
overlook the hourly occasions which occur of 
serving) of obliging, of comforting those 
around us, while we sometimes, not unwilling- 
ly perform an act of notorious generosity. The 
liabit however in the former case better indi- 
cates the disposition and bent of the mind, than 
the solitary act of splendor. The apostle does 
not say whatsoever great things ye do, but 
.^ whatsoever things ye do, do all to the glory 
of God." Actions are less weighed by their 
bulk than their motive. Virtues are less mea- 
sured by their splendour than their principle. 
The racer proceeds in his course more eifec- 
tually by a steady unslackened pace, than by 
starts of violent but unequal exertion. 

That great abstract of moral law, of which we 
have elsewhere spoken,* that rule of the highest 
court of appeal, set up in his own bosom, to which 
every man can always resort, ^^ all things that ye 
would that men should do gnto you, do ye also 
unto them."— This law if faithfully obeyed, ope- 
rating as an infallible remedy for all the disor- 
ders of selfvlove, would by throwing its partiality 
into the right scale, establish the exercise of all 
the smaller virtues. Its strict observance would 
not only put a stop to all injustice but to all unkind* 
n^$is ; not only to oppressive acts, but to unfeel- 

* Chapter nC. 
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Sng language. Even haughty looks and supers 
cilious gestures would be banished from the face 
of society, did we ask ourselves how we should 
like to receive what we are not ashamed to give. 

Till we thus morally transmute place, person^ 
and circumstance with those of our brother} Wc 
shall never treat him with the tenderness this 
gracious law enjoins. Small virtues and small 
offences are only so by comparison. To treat a 
fellow creature with harsh language, is not in* 
deed a crime like robbing him of his estate or 
destroying his reputation. They are however 
all the offspring of the same family.— They are 
the sume in quality though not in degree. All 
Dow, though in streams of different magnitude^ 
from the same fountain ; all are indications of a 
departure from that principle which is included in 
the law of love. The consequences they involve 
are not less certain, tho' they are less important. 

The reason why what are called religious peo« 
pie often differ so little from others in small tri- 
als is, that instead of bringing religion to their 
aid in their lesser vexations, they either leave the 
disturbance to prey upon their minds, ' or apply 
to false reliefs for its removal. Those who are 
rendered unhappy by frivolous troubles, seek 
comfort in frivolous enjoyments. But we should 
apply the same remedy to ordinary trials, as t6 
great ones ; for as amall disquietudes sprin[> 
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from the same cause as great trials, namely, the 
uncertain and imperfect condition of human life, 
so they require the same remedy. Meeting com- 
mon cares with a right spirit would impart a 
smoothness to the temper, a spirit of cheerful- 
ness to the heart, which would mightily break 
the force of heavier trials. 

You apply to the power of religion in great 
evils.— •Why does it not occur to you to apply to 
it in the less ? Is it that you think the instru-> 
ment greater than the occasion demands ? It is 
not too great if the lesser one will not produce 
the effect ; or if it produce it in the wrong way, 
for there is such a thing as putting an evil out of 
sight without curing it. You would apply to 
religion on the loss of your child— apply to it on 
the loss of your temper. Throw in this whole- 
some tree to sweeten the bitter waters. As no 
calamity is too great for the power of Christian- 
ity to mitigate, so none is too small to experi- 
ence its beneficial results. Our behaviour under 
the ordinary accidents of life forms a character- 
istic distinction between different classes of 
Chrisfians. The least advanced resort to relig- 
ion on great occasions, the deeper proficient 
resorts to if on all. What makes it Mppear of so 
little comparative value is, that the mtrdicine 
prepared by the great Physician is thrown by 
instead of being taken. The patient thinks net 
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of it but in extreme cases. A remedy, howM ei* 
potent, not applied, can produce no effect. But 
he who has adopted one fixed principle for the 
government of his life, will try to keep it in per- 
petual exercise. An acquaintance with the na* 
ture of human evils and of their remedy, would 
check that spirit of complaint which so much 
abounds, and which often makes so little differ- 
ence between people professing religion and 
these who profess it not. 

If the duties ii) question are not great, they 
become important by the constant demand that 
is. made for them* They have been called " the 
small coin of human life,'* and on their perpet** 
ual apd unobstructed circulation depends mucji 
of the comfort, fts well as convenience of its 
transactionSf They make up in frequency what 
they want in magnitude. How few of uh are 
called to carry the doctrines of Christianity into 
distant lands ! but which of ijs is not called every 
day to adorn those doctrines, by get)tlcness in 
our own carriage, by kindness and forbearance 
to all about i|s ? 

In perforniing the unostensible duties, there 
is no incentive from vanity. No love of fame in-i 
spires that virtue, of which fame will never hear. 
There can be but one motive, and that the purest, 
for the exercise of virtues, the r^povt of which 
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will never reach beyond the little circle whose 
happiness they promote. They do not fill the 
world with our renown > but they fill our own 
family with comfort* and if they have the love of 
God for their piinciplei they will have his favour 
for their reward. 

In this enumeration of faults, we include not 
sins of infirmityi inadvertency and surprizei to 
which even the most sincere Christians are but 
too liable. What are here adverted to are aU 
lowed) habitual, and unresisted faults : habitual, 
because unresisted, and allowed from the notion 
that they are too inconsiderable to call for resist*- 
ance. Faults into which we are betrayed through 
surprise and inadvertency, though that is no rea- 
son for committing them, may not be without 
their uses : they renew the salutary conviction of 
our sinful nature,make us little in our own eycs,in* 
crease our sense of dependence, promote watch- 
fulness, deepen humility and quicken repentance. 

We must however be careful not to entangle 
the conscience or embarrass the spirit by ground- 
less apprehensions. We have a merciful father, 
not a hard master to deal with. We must not 
harass our minds with a suspicious dread, as if 
by a needless rigour the Almighty were laying 
snares to entrap us, nor be terrified with imag* 
inary fears, as if he were on the watch to punish 
every casual error.— To be immiitable and im? 
peccable belongs not to humanity. He, who 
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made us, best knoivs of what we are made. Our 
compassionate High Priest will bear with much 
infirmity ,wiU pardon much involuntary weakness. 

But knowing, as every man must know who 
looks into his own heart, the difficulties be has 
from the intervention of his evil tempers, irt 
serving God faithfully, and still however earnest- 
ly desirous of serving him, is it not to be lament* 
ed that he is not more solicitous to remove his 
hindrances by trying to avoid those inferior sins, 
and resisting those lesser temptations, and prac* 
tising those smaller virtues, the neglect of which 
obstructs his way, and keeps him back in the 
performance of higher duties. Instead of little 
renunciations being grievous, and petty self-de- 
nials a hardship, they in reality soften grievan. 
ces, diminish hardship. Tliey are the private 
drill which trains for public service. 

If, as we have repeatedly observed, the prin- 
ciple is the test of the action, we are hourly 
furnished with occasions of shewing our piety by 
the spirit in which the quiet unobserved actions of 
life are performed. The sacrifices maybe too little 
to be observed except by him to whom they are 
offered. But small solicitudes, and demonstra- 
tions of attachment, scarcely perceptible to any 
eye but his for whom they are made, bear the 
true character of love to God, as they are the in- 
fallible marks of affection to our fellow creatures. 
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By enjoining small duties, the spirit of which 
is tvtry where implied in the Gospel, God, as 
it were, seems contriving to render the great 
ones easy to us. He makes the light yoke of 
Christ still lighter, not by abridging duty, but by 
increasing its facility through its familiarity. 
These little habits at once indicate the sentiment 
of the soul and improve it. 

It is an awful consideration and one which 
every Christian should bring home to his own 
bosom, whether small faults wilfully persisted in> 
may not in time not only dim the light of con-f 
science, but extinguish the spirit of grace • 
whether the power of resistance against great 
sihs may not be finally withdrawn as a just pun^ 
is))ment for having neglected to exert it against 
small ones. 

Let us endeavour to maintain in our minds the 
awful impression that perhaps among the first 
objects which may meet our eyes when we open 
thcin on the eternal world) may be that tremen- 
dous book, \Ti whichi together with our great and 
actual sinS) may be recorded in no less prominent 
characters, the ample page of omissions, of 
iiut^lectcd opportunities, and even of fruitless 
l^ood intentions, of which indolence, indecision, 
fhoiif^iitlessness, vanity, trifling and procras^ina^- 
(jou concqrred ip frustrate the execution. 

END OF THE FIRST VOf^UME. 
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